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The above view shows one of three of our trucks owned by The Carve 
Candy Company, and we have just received their order for one more. 


ANOTHER REPEAT ORDER. WHY IS THIS? 


Continuous service and low maintenance cost, 
both of which mean dollars and cents to the owner. 


The work of these trucks is done not only on city streets but on country roads, 
going to points from eight to thirty miles distant. They are making these country 
trips every day, over roads in anything but good condition. 


What our trucks have done for this company they will do for you. Write us today 
for full information. 


SANDUSKY AUTO PARTS & MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Ready Soon) 
All Opinions since January 1, 1908, of the Commission and the Courts , 
12,000 Pages of Law Presented Fully in a Single Volume of 1,000 Pages, Saving 90% of the 
Time and Labor Required to Find and Read the Decisions in the Reports. 
7,000 POINTS FOR THE TRAFFIC MAN 


Price $8.00 Delivered. 


Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
between shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 


the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of the several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 


trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms preseribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
obi ee portunity will soon pass. 
— Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ml, 
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Sell The OIL TRADE 


"Some 1,100 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in 
this country are Constantly in the market for 





Steel Tanks Tank Cars 
Pipe Boilers 
Hose Steam and 
Hose Couplings Gas Engines 
Belting Chemicals 


You can reach this big and, growing market 
ONLY through 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men 


Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 





HE Greatest Era in the history of World Com- 
merce is at hand. International trade will be 
increased by Billions of Dollars when the Pan- 
ama Canal is opened. 
Men Are Needed; A Great Opportunity 
A new edition cf our book, ‘‘Water Borne Traffic,” 
just off the press, shows you how to take advantage of 
the great need for men to handle this vast commerce. 
It points out the golden opportunities for those trained 
for the direction of this enormous trade. 


Borne TRAFFIC 


BORNE 


Is the greatest new field of the present day. The 
NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, in order to equip 
you to enter this field at the very start, offers the most 
comprehensive study on this subject ever written. Get 
ready now, before the canal is opened. 


COPY 2 K E. oo ee 
Owing to the great demand, the National Traffic College 

first edition, of this booklet was quickly Dept A. Chicago 

exhausted. If you have not received a # 

copy send for one NOW. Fill out and Please send me your free 

mail the coupon. Do it this very day. booklet on Water Borne 
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SEE How IT REVOLVES 


A REVOLVATOR turns on its own 
center same as a turntable, on ball 
bearings, while the wheels and low- 
er base remain stationary and per- 
fectly rigid on the floor. 
Ability to turn around is just as 
necessary for a tiering machine as: for 
a steam shovel or an employe. 


Of course you know that a Revolvator 
is a portable tiering machine which 
greatly increases the capacity of store- 
houses, reduces the cost of handling 
material and eliminates breakage. If 
you don’t know its many advantages, 
write for a copy of our booklet T. W. 
“Scientific Tiering,” in which these 
matters are fully explained. 


NEW YORK REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


364 Garfield Avenue 





Jersey City, N. Y. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE THERE IS 


A BEST PACKAGE 


Which Can Be Bought at a 


Fair Price 


We Are Package Experts 


THE ONLY COMPANY MAKING 
EVERY STYLE OF SHIPPING CASE 


WOODEN BOXES 
WIREBOUND BOXES 
CORRUGATED 
AND FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 


FOR 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS or PARCEL POST SERVICE 
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As we make all kinds we are 
unbiased, and with 30 years’ 
manufacturing experience we 
are able to assist you in pro- 
curing the most economical 
package adapted to your re- 
quirements. 


Call on us at any time. 


CHICAGO MILL and LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 
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A thoroughly modern refrigerator express car—inside dimensions 


35 ft. by 8 ft. by 7% ft. high.—Capacity, exclusive of ice, 50,000 Ibs. 


Built for a Single Purpose 
—the Scientific Preservation 
of Perishable Produce. 


The Wells Fargo fleet of 165 refrigerator express cars is 
thoroughly modern, Eachcar has been constructed along 
scientific lines with an eye to efficiency in preserving 
perishable produce. 


Whether it be fruit or meat, milk or vegetables, Wells 
Fargo stands ready at anytime to transport your produce 
in well-iced cars—and at top speed. 


If you have a shipment which must be delivered in per- 
fect freshness, and by a certain definite time, 


Choose the Modern Refrigerator Express Service of 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Ask our agent in your city for particulars 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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The latest statistical bulletin of the American 
Railway Association on the matter of car surplus 
and shortage indicates a satisfactory continuance of 
a tendency in the right direction. The surplus has 
increased by: 8,815 cars during the two weeks’ 
period since the previous report. The decrease in 
the shortage is barely holding its own, amount- 
ing to but 6 cars, This is explained on the very 
natural basis that there has been a large demand for 
coal cars—the shortage having been increased by 
1,211 cars of this description, the deficiency in the 
total which would thus be created being made up by 
a decrease of shortage by 876 box, 225 flat and 116 
miscellaneous cars. Under the present circum- 
stances, having in mind the possibilities of short- 
age such as conditions a few months ago offered, 
perhaps the most striking feature of the figures is 
in the comparison of these figures with those of 
1912. There is an increase in the total surplus of 
6,453 cars over the figures of last year, and this total 
is made up of an increase of 10,219 box and 2,855 
coal cars, reduced to the amount stated by a de- 
crease of 2,969 flat and 3,652 miscellaneous cars. 
This alone marks the effort toward increasing effi- 
ciency that the last few months have witnessed, 
since it is readily understood that the efforts to- 
ward a more rapid movement have been directed 
primarily toward box and coal cars, and flat and mis- 
cellaneous cars have been more or less neglected. 
This, also, accounts for substantially the only cry 
of shortage that has come up of late—that from the 
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lumber interests. It is to be hoped that the success 
of the “keep the cars moving” propaganda will in 
due season become so extended as to take in all 
classes of rolling stock equipment. Meanwhile, 
those in every position, from high to low and from 
outside as well as inside the boundaries of railway 
service, who have helped to bring about the result 
that is before us, are to be most heartily congratu- 
lated. There are thousands less cold fireplaces and 
empty flour sacks because of their efforts. And the 
efforts cost nobody anything worth mentioning, in 
terms of time, labor or money. 


THE WEIGHING QUESTION. 


Few of those who have kept in touch with the results 
of the hearings that have been held, in the investigation 
of the practices of the railroads in the matter of weigh- 
ing will be inclined to differ with the opinion that 
members of the Commission have a complicated. task 
before them in the formulation of a rule which will 
give satisfaction to all parties, and at the same time 
rest upon a sound basis of equity. 

Of course, if the Commission prescribes a rule to 
govern weighing practices, it can ask nothing more 
nor less than that weighing be done with absolute 
accuracy, but this is an extremely difficult task. It 
will also be very expensive. Most of the expense 
will be borne by the carriers. But, in any event, a 
portion must be borne by the shipper or consignee, and 
eventually the burden will rest upon the public. 

It is fair to assume that there is no question of any 
actual dishonesty in the matter of weighing, This being 
the case, errors tend to offset each other, since it is 
not a possibility, barring dishonesty, that errors will 
always fall upon the same side. In the case of the 
very large shipper or consignee, these errors will un- 
doubtedly offset each other to such an extent that he 
suffers little, if any, and, as certainly, makes little, if 
any, gain. Therefore, he may be presumed to be rea- 
sonably well satisfied with present practices, even as 
uncertain as they have been shown to be in the course 
of these numerous hearings. But the case of the 
small individual shipper or consignee is quite differ- 
ent. He has no opportunity to have the errors in 
weighing his shipments offset one by the other. The 
error that is made in his case, whether of loss or gain 
to him, is not likely to be offset on his account, but 
on the account of some other shipper or consignee in 
like position. The net result of this is that one ship- 
per will stand the losses, which are practically equal 
to the amount that the other man gained. 

The way this works out in practice is that no one 
ever hears of any advantage that the shipper may have 
made by an error in weight, but the public and the 
Commission are quick to hear of any weighing that 
results to his disadvantage. 
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There is another feature of this investigation, which 
has been country-wide in its extent, and which, it is 
assumed, will be brought to a close at the hearing 
which is scheduled to begin in Chicago cn February 
26. While the hearing was going on in the East, for 
example, those who were interested in the matter in 
the West were undoubtedly taking close note of the 
proceedings and of the line of investigation which 
was being followed up by the attorney for the Com- 


mission. It is presumable that, if there were many 


traces of incorrect weighing in their own experience, 
they would use some alacrity in covering them up 


or removing them as far as possible. 

However, disconnected as some of the testimony may 
be in the aggregate, it shows that practices of weigh- 
ing in all sections of the country and upon practically 
all commodities that are shipped in carloads are very 
far from accurate, and, consequently, unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps the most evident feature is that there is a 
vast difference between the actual tare weight of a 
car and the figures stenciled upon the cars indicating 
this weight. 

If the Commission does nothing more, it can at 
least establish a rule that there shall be less 
discrepancy between the actual weight and the figures. 


such 


Probably, also, as has been suggested, it will be greatly 
in the interests of accuracy that cars, particularly at 
coal mines, be weighed both light and loaded. This 
would leave very little opportunity for error, except 
that resulting from pilfering along the right of way. 

This latter feature is one of the most difficult to 
control. Sentiment enters into the matter to a con- 
siderable extent. The people who pilfer from loaded 
coal cars are those who have pressing need of the 
It has been shown by the testimony of several 
witnesses that no amount of policing along the right 
of way and in the yards can absolutely control this 
source of loss, since, when actions are brought, the 
cases are commonly dismissed by the magistrate before 
whom they are brought, with an expression of sym- 
pathy for the person against whom the charge is laid. 

Summing up the entire matter, it is evident that 
even no practice can be established that shall be ab- 
solutely just and satisfactory to all, yet a vast amount 
of good has already been done by the wide publicity 
which has been given to the results of the investigation 
in all sections of the country. Railroads are paying 
much more attention, not only to the operation of 
weighing, but to the quality and condition of their 
scales. In many instances, the entire weighing system 
has been overhauled, new scales installed, old scales 
put in condition to give accurate results, and those 
in charge of the operation of weighing encouraged to 
use the greatest care possible. Even if the matter 
should go no further, -this result would more than 


coal. 


compensate for the time and expense which the in- 
vestigation has involved. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the G Work 
They Have Done 

J. T. SLATTER. sa 

J. T. Slatter, traffic manager Freight Bureau, Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala., 
was born at Winchester, Tenn., in 1863. From college he 
went to Austin, Tex., where he taught school and served 


J. T. SLATTER, 


Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Traffic Manager, Association, 


as newspaper man. [In 1888 he became clerk in the office 
of the N., C. & St. L.; was rate clerk for the Central of 
Georgia and with the Southern. With the E. T. V. & G. 
he served as chief clerk in the office of superintendent 
at Atlanta, and in various other capacities for different 
roads, including the position of general freight and pas- 
senger agent Cincinnati Southern, and assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, Gulf & Ship Island. Leaving 
railroad service in 1906, he was elected secretary, Com- 
mercial & Industrial Association at Selma, Ala. In 1908 
he returned to Birmingham, where he was instrumental 
in organizing the association of which he is at present 
traffic manager. Among the first of Mr. Slatter’s activi- 
ties in this position was securing, through conferences 
with the carriers, such a rate reduction on iron articles 
as induced the location at Birmingham of a large indus- 
trial plant, the securing of cotton concentration privileges 
for his city and such an adjustment of transcontinental 
rates as effected reductions to Birmingham. Having stud- 
ied commercial law, he represents shippers before the 
state and Interstate commissions, where he has met with 
success. 
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COMMERCE COURT JURISDICTION 





The utter confusion of proposi- 
tions presented in the Commerce 
Court on Monday when that tribunal 
heard arguments with regard to its 
jurisdiction, or lack of it, in that 
class of cases in which the little 
railroads and some big shippers are 
on one side and the Commission and 
ithe trunk lines are on the other, 
is the best argument, from a law- 
yer’s point of view, that could be 
made for the twofold proposition that the court should 
be continued and that its jurisdiction should be con- 
tinued. But it is nothing to the average shipper be- 
cause, unless he has devoted time that he could not afford 
to give to a study of the matter, the confusion signifies 
nothing more than the ordinary proceedings in an 
ordinary court. 

The shippers have twice shaken the plum tree with 
regard to the Commerce Court and have brought down 
some fruit each time but they are just as bad off now 
as they ever were. The first shake braced President 
Taft into a veto of the bill which would have abolished 
the court. The second made the Senate reverse itself 
on the proposition that the court should be strangled, 
and brought from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
unofficially, of course, the statement that the court should 
be continued. 

But those two shakes will count for nothing in the 
end unless there is another—one in which the Texas 
tap lines and shippers interested in the Shreveport case 
make their men, Burleson and Sheppard, realize that if 
Texas points are to be treated. with ordinary, decent 
regard for their interests, Burleson, as sub-chairman of 
the House committee on appropriations, will see to it 
that the agreement between Representative Broussard 
of Louisiana on the one side and Fitzgerald, chairman 
of the committee, and Sub-Chairman Johnson of South 
Carolina on the other, is carried out. 

That agreement is that the House shall agree, with- 
out a fight, to the Senate amendment to the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation bill, continuing 
the court to the end of the current fiscal year. 

They have tried to sidestep the agreement by saying 
they object to having the continuance provided for in 
that bill; they want the item to be carried in the 
deficiency bill. But there is going to be no deficiency 
blli before the end of this season on March 4. Fitz- 
gerald and Johnson are willing to have it an agreement 
that Broussard and the senators who voted for con- 
tinuance of the court shall have the core, reserving 
to themselves the moral certainty that there is to be 
no core. 

Senator Overman and Representative Broussard have 
been warned on tnat score. The former, who, when he 
did not know the great interest shippers have in a con- 
tinuance of the court, led the fight for abolition, has 
taken steps to have his colleagues who voted for 
continuance insist upon the House accepting the pro- 
vision for the court up to the end of the fiscal year. 
Steps have also been taken to have Burleson informed 
as to the peculiar interest Texans have in the court 
by reason that they have tap lines with an enormous 
mileage and the Shreveport case has been heard in the 
Commerce Court, so that if the court is abolished, that 
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case will drag on for years instead of being soon decided 
and got to the Supreme Court. 

Beaumont, in which city Senator Sheppard has more 
than ordinary interest, is the Texas complement of 
Shreveport in Louisiana. That city is complaining 
against Louisiana commission-made rates. Assuming 
that the Federal Commission will decide the Beaumont 
case as it decided the complaint of Shreveport, it means 
that Beaumont will be trying to get a like order en: 
forced. But if the court is abolished its remedy will lie 
in some court far from Washington, the place where 
probably the testimony will be taken and where cer- 
tainly the arguments will be made. 

Only on the preposterous assumption that officials 
of the state government of Louisiana are corrupt can 
it be argued that the question as to whether the tap 
lines are or are not mere devices for getting rebates, 
admits of no debate either in a legislative body or in 
a court. Assistant Attorney General Wylie M. Barrow, 
who, on behalf of Louisiana, filed the petition of inter- 
vention, for years before he entered that office was 
connected with the railroad commission of the state. 
He has first-hand knowledge concerning the very ques- 
tions with which the federal body has been dealing, so 
the fact that he filed a petition of intervention seems 
to indicate that well-informed men are not willing to 
take the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to what the tap lines are with respect to the lumber 
of their proprietary roads, at least not without an attempt 
to get into the courts for an argument on the matter as a 
proposition of law. 

The Louisiana officials are prejudiced in the mat- 
ter only to the extent of knowing that their state re- 
gards the tap lines as common carriers in every sense 
of the word. They have been exempted from taxation 
for a period of ten years for the dual purpose of hav- 
ing the timber cut off the lands of Louisiana and of 
giving the state a railroad system that will enable the 
farmers that use the cut-over timber lands for crop 
production to get those crops to market. 

They may be straining the law but if Congress did 
not want the tap lines to be recognized as common car- 
riers, why were they expressly exempted from the 
operation of the commodities clause? That may not be 
a judicial question. It may be purely one of policy to 
be decided by Congress. 

Either view makes for more activity on the part of 
shippers for a continuance of the Commerce Court. 
If it is a judicial question then it adds weight to the 
contention that there should be a court somewhere, the 
members of which would have time to so inform them- 
selves of the law of common carriers as to be able to 
make decisions on the subject in something other than 
a hit or miss fashion. If it is a question of policy the 
shippers ought to redoubdle their efforts on members 
of Congress and on President-elect Wilson for a con- 
tinuance of the court and an extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court so that it will not be a lopsided tri- 
bunal, capable only of entertaining suits by railroads 
that are recognized by the Commission as being com- 
mon carriers, 

The railroads would in a measure profit by aboli- 
tion. Anything that puts off the day when they must 
obey an order issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is obviously to their advantage, although, as 
often said before, it is to their credit that in this fight 
they are remaining neutral. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON HORSES AND MULES 
1. & S. DOCKET NO. 137 OPINION NO. 2146 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 47.) 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
SUSPENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CAR- 
RIERS FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF HORSES 
AND MULES IN CARLOADS BETWEEN CHICAGO, 
ILL., ST. LOUIS, MO., AND OTHER POINTS AND 
STATIONS IN SOUTH DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, COLORADO, AND WYOM- 
ING. 

Submitted November 25, 1912. Decided January 6, 1913. 


Proposed increased carload rates on horses and mules from 
South Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming to Chicago, St. Louis, and other destinations not 
found to be unreasonable. Order of suspension vacated. 


John Marshall, BE. H. Hogueland, and W. L. Monson 
for Public Utilities Commission of the state of Kansas. 

P. W. Dougherty and E. F. Swartz for South Dakota 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. 

T. J. Norton and A. A. Hurd for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 

N. H. Loomis, H. A. Scandrett, and J. G. Wilson for 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

W. F. Dickinson, Wallace T. Hughes, and Paul E. 
Walker for Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, COMMISSIONER: 


Under tariffs to become effective on July 15, 1912, 
it was sought to advance the rates on horses and mules 
in carloads from various stations in South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming to 
Chicago, and also to St. Louis and other Mississippi 
River points. Upon the protest of the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of South Dakota and of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Kansas the effectiveness of these 
tariffs was suspended pending investigation. No changes 
are proposed in the rates from Kansas City or in the 
rates from the common points of Colorado. 

No shipper appeared at the hearing, and although 
the railroad commissioners of South Dakota were rep- 
resented they took practically no part in it. The only 
witness that testified in support of the protests was the 
rate clerk of the Public Utilities Commission of Kansas, 
who submitted certain rate tables prepared by him. 
With that exception the only testimony before us is that 
of the carriers. 

The history of the rates as developed on behalf of 
the carriers may briefly be summarized in the statement 
that before the advent of the railroads west of the 
Missouri River the live stock raised on the open ranges 
was drivén long distances to market; when the rail- 
roads reached those regions low rates were found to be 
necessary to meet that competition; -at that time the 
ordinary broncho or range horse was of little value; 
it is said indeed that horses then so burdened the 
ranges that mares were often shot down by the ranch- 
men to curtail reproduction, and exceptionally low rates 
were established to move the horses out of the country, 
so that more pasturage might be available for cattle and 
sheep. This, of course, was in the pioneer days. 

The present rates have been in effect without mate- 
rial] changes for about fifteen years; at one time the 


rate from the Missouri River to Chicago was $50 per 
standard car. To-day it is $82.50. 


Purpose of New Tariffs. 


While the carriers assert that more revenue is 
required, the real purpose of the tariffs under suspen- 
sion was described as being an effort to eiiminate a 
“low-rate basin” by raising the rates from this territory 
to the destinations in question, thus lining them up 
more satisfactorily with rates from adjacent territory. 
This it is proposed to accomplish without changing the 
rates to Kansas City, which are closly influenced and 
practically controlled by the maximum rate law of 
Kansas. The proposed rates will give the carriers 
minimum earnings of $35 a car between the rivers. The 
increases range from 50 cents to $16.50 a standard car. 
The average increase per car is not shown, nor does 
the volume of the traffic appear. Some idea of its 
extent and its relation to the cattle movement may be 
had, however, from the figures of the Rock Island, which 
show that during the year ending June 30, 1910, it 
moved but 3,785 carloads of horses and mules, as com- 
pared with 54,554 carloads of cattle during the same 
period; during the following year the figures were 4,714 
and 54,451, respectively, and during the year 1912 they 
were 4.575 and 52,299. 

The increased rates are justified largely upon a com- 
parison of them with other live-stock rates, and more 
particularly with the rates on cattle moving from the 
same general] territory to the same destinations. These 
comparisons show that the present carload earnings 
on horses and mules are ordinarily not greatly in excess 
of and are often even less than the actual carload earn- 
ings on cattle. It is urged that horses and mules in 
carloads should take higher rates on several grounds, 
namely, that while the average value of a carload of 
cattle shipped in a 36-foot car is $2,000, that of a car- 
load of horses shipped in a car of the same length is 
$3,300; that while slight injuries to cattle do not ordi- 
narily lessen their value, an injury to a horse, even if 
only a blemish, may materially impair its value or 
actually make it unsalable; that while the traffic in 
horses and mules on the Rock Island, for example, dur- 
ing the year 1911 was less than one-tenth the volume 
of the cattle movement, its claims for damages paid on 
shipments of horses and mules during that year approx- 
imated one-fourth the aggregate of the claims paid by it 
on shipments of cattle; that while claims for damage 
to cattle are diminishing, the claims for damages to 
horses and mules are substantially increasing, and 
amounted on that line during the year 1912 to an 
average of $8.19 a car, as compared with claim payments 
on cattle averaging $1.26 per car; and, finally, that cat- 
the ordinarily move in heavier and more continuous 
volume and frequently in trainload lots, which is seldom 
the case with horses and mules. 


Practice of Shippers 


In support of the increased rates the carriers also 
urge the fact that horse buyers operate in an extended 
territory and ordinarily are obliged to stop their car- 
load shipments in transit to finish loading, this being 
permitted at a small charge in addition to the carload 
rate; they also may be stopped for rest, feeding, and 
On the 


fitting for the market without extra charge. 


— 
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other hand, although we understand that it is not uni- 
versally the case elsewhere, it is said of record that in 
this part of the country a car of cattle can be stopped 
in transit to finish loading only under a charge that 
makes the privilege practically prohibitive. Another 
point also emphasized by the carriers is that the rela- 
tionship of the present through rates on horses and 
mules to the sum of the intermediate rates has a tendency 
to restrict the intermediate markets. The combination 
on Kansas City to Chicago from McPherson, in the state 
of Kansas, for example, is $126.50 for a 36-foot car, 
while the through rate is $99, or 78.3 per cent of the 
sum of the intermediate rates. It is proposed to raise 
the through rate to $104.50, or 82.6 per cent of the com- 
bination on Kansas City. From the same point the 
through rate on cattle to Chicago is 88.6 per cent of the 
sum of the intermediate rates. A precise comparison 
with the earnings on cattle is somewhat complicated 
by the fact that the rate on horses and mules is a car- 
load rate, while tuat on cattle is a rate in cents per 100 
pounds on a minimum weight of 22,000 pounds, and the 
evidence shows that cattle usually load in excess of that 
weight and occasionally up to 30,000 pounds, 

A comparison is also made on the record, and em- 
phasized on the briefs of the carriers, between their 
earnings on horses and mules under the present and the 
proposed rates with rates on cattle found by the Com- 
mission to be reasonable in the Southwestern Live 
Stock case, 22 I. C. C., 160. The distance, for example, 
from Liberal, a point in the state of Kansas, to St. 
Louis is 688 miles. For that distance the Commission 
prescribed a rate on cattle of 40 cents per 100 pounds, 
which yields $88 on a minimum of 22,000 pounds, 
although the actual load may be heavier. The present 
rate on horses between these points is $83.60; and the 
proposed rate is $93.50. Many similar illustrations are 
given showing that the present rates on horses from 
various points in the “rate basin” yield carload earnings 
that are less than the earnings on cattle under the rates 
prescribed in the case cited. The rate on horses and 
mules from Kansas City to St. Louis is 158 per cent 
of the rate on cattle, and from Kansas City to Chicago 
159 per cent. These latter rates are regarded as having 
a logical relation to the cattle rates between these 
points, and it is contended that an increase in the rates 
from the “rate basin” should be approved as establishing 
a proper relationship to the general] live-stock rate ad- 
justment. Considering the difference in value, the lia- 
bility to injury, and smaller volume of the movement, 
the privileges in transit, and other conditions that may 
properly be taken into consideration in fixing rates, it 
is contended that it is inverting the logical and proper 
relation of rates when the charges on horses are less 
than the rates the Commission has fixed as reasonable 
upon cattle. 


From the fact that no shippers of horses and mules 
appeared to give us the benefit of their views respecting 
the proposed increase in the rates we are led to infer 
that they are not widely regarded as unreasonable. 
At any rate, without the aid of any testimony from those 
whose business will be actually affected by the increased 
rates, and with no other light on the question except 
the showing made by the carriers, we have reached the 
conclusion that the increased rates should be allowed 
to become effective. It is clear that the present rates, 
established many years ago, were fixed in relation to 
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the conditions then existing. Since that time, as the 
record shows and all know, there has been a material 
change in the horse market. Not only is there a dimin- 
ishing supply of horses, resulting in an increase in their 
value, but there has been a material increase in their 
quality and grade and consequently in the value of the 
animals now being sent to the great horse markets. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the western 
ranges, where formerly horses were produced in large 
numbers at small cost, have gradually been restricted, 
with the result that the expense of bringing an animal 
to maturity has been increased. It is said that the 
value of a bronco to-day is much greater than some 
years ago. ; 

Under all the facts and circumstances disclosed of 
record, we think the proposed rates have been justified 
and that the order suspending the tariffs in question 
should be vacated. But our order is not to be under- 
stood as final in case upon complaint any particular rate 
or rates in these tariffs may be found to be excessive, 
unreasonable, or otherwise in violation of any provision 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

An order will be entered in accordance with these 
findings. 





ORDER. 


It appearing, That on July 6, 1912, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning -the propriety 
of the advances and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations, and practices stated in schedules contained 
in the following tariffs: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. No, 5419; Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. supplement No. 22 to I. C. 
C, No. 6696, and I, C. C. No, 7369; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway, supplements Nos. 70 and 71 to I. C. C. N, C-4549; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., supplements Nos. 
5 and 7 to I. C. C. No. 3657; St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railway, supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-354; and 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., supplement No. 6 to I. C, C. 
No, 2344; and subsequently ordered that the operation 
of said schedules contained in said tariffs be suspended 
until May 12, 1913; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the order of the Commission 
suspending until May 12, 1913, the operation of schedules 
contained in said tariffs be, and it is hereby, vacated 
and set aside as of February 20, 1913. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon the carriers respondents herein and 
named in said orders of suspension, and that a copy 
hereof be filed with said tariffs in the office of the 
Commission. 


WESTERN POINTS TO RHODE ISIAND 


I. & S. DOCKET NO. 183 OPINION NO. 2147 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 51.) 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND SUS- 
PENSION OF ADVANCES IN CLASS AND COM- 
MODITY RATES BY CARRIERS FROM WESTERN 
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POINTS TO STATIONS IN RHODE ISLAND, LO- 

CATED ON THE LINE OF THE RHODE ISLAND 

Co. 

Submitted January 2, 1913. 
The through routes and joint rates now in effect from western 

points of origin to stations on the line of the Rhode Island 


Company should be continued, and tariffs proposing ad- 
vances should be canceled. 


Henry Wolf Biklé for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
affiliated lines. 

Charles H. Blatchford for Boston & Maine Railroad 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

Bernan E. Helme for J. C. Tucker. 


Decided January 13, 1913. 


Report of the Commission, 


PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The Narragansett division of the Rhode Island Co. 
extends from Kingston, a point on the Shore line of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 27 miles 
west of Providence, to Narragansett Pier. The length 
of the line is about 8 miles, and the testimony indicates 
that it has no physical connection with the other lines 
of the Rhode Island Co. 

The Rhode Island Co. owns and operates an extensive 
system of trolley lines in Rhode Island, and in the de- 
velopment of its system had acquired this piece of rail- 
road known as the Narragansett division. Most of the 
lines of the Rhode Island Co. are opearted by electricity, 
but this portion of its system has always been and still 


is under steam. 


Some years ago—the date does not definitely appear 
—the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
purchased a controlling interest in the Rhode Island Co., 


which it still owns, and by virtue of which it directs the 
operation of that company. To this extent the Narra- 
gansett division is a part of the New Haven system. 

Rates from western points of origin to most stations 
in southern New England are the same ag the rate to 
Boston, but while the Narragansett division was inde- 
pendently operated, rates to points upon its line were 
made by adding certain arbitraries over Kingston, at 
which point the Boston rate applied. The amount of 
these arbitraries is not shown by this record. 

Before the New Haven acquired an interest in the 
Rhode Island Co. it had endeavored to persuade the west- 
ern lines, which as the initiating carriers filed these tar- 
iffs from the west, to extend the Boston rate to points 
upon the Narragansett division; and after that company 
acquired the lines of the Rhode Island Co. these efforts 
were continued, with the result that the respondents 
finally filed joint tariffs, effective Jan. 1, 1912, applying 
the Boston rate to these stations, and these tariffs are 
still in effect. 

For some reason, apparently a dispute as to divisions, 
the respondents, western carriers taking the initiative, 
have now filed tariffs continuing the joint rates, but in- 
creasing those rates by arbitraries running from 4% 
cents to 8 cents, first class, and from 2% to 3% cents, 
sixth class. Against these advances affected shippers 
protested, and the tariffs have been suspended. The law- 
fulness of these advances is the question before us. 

Shippers located upon the Narragansett division were 
represented upon the hearing and stated that rates to 
all other points in their vicinity were the same as to 
Boston, and that to impose upon the towns situated along 
this line higher rates was a serious discrimination. That 
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section is thickly settled, roads are excellent, and com- 
munication extremely easy, which leads to active com- 
petition between points in the same vicinity. 

As already stated, the Boston rate applies at nearly 
all points in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island; indeed, the respondents were unable to point out 
any place except these stations in question where the rate 
materially exceeded the Boston rate upon most com- 
modities. 

What is known as the Buttonwoods division of the 
Rhode Island Co. extends from Auburn, 5 miles south of 
Providence, upon the Shore line, to Buttonwoods, not far 
fram Narragansett Pier, and rates to points upon this line 
are the same as to Boston. 

The general freight agent of the New Haven Railroad 
testified that both before and after the acquisition of this 
line by his company he had urged the application of the 
Boston rate to these stations, and it is fairly inferable 
from his testimony that in his opinion this rate adjust- 
ment is the proper one. 

This little piece of railroad is to-day in effect a part 
of the New Haven system, and, in our opinion, those 
served by it are entitled to the same rates from these 
western points of origin which prevail throughout all 
southern New England. After considering the facts and 
arguments adduced by the respondent carriers, we are not 
satisfied that the proposed advances have been justified, 
but are, upon the contrary, of the opinion that the through 
routes and joint rates in effect should be continued and 
that those rates for the future ought not to exceed the 
Boston rate; and it will be so ordered. 


ORDER. 


It appearing, That on Nov. 22, 1912, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the advances and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in schedules contained 
in the following tariff: F. E. Shallenberger, agent, sup- 
plement No. 20 to I. C. C. No. 12, and ordered that the 
operation of said schedules contained in said tariffs be 
suspended until March 25, 1913; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the carriers, respondents herein, 
and named in said order of suspension, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cancel, on or before March 
24, 1913, the schedules specified in said order of sus- 
pension. 


It is further ordered, That said carriers shall con- 
tinue in force, and for a period of two years from the 
date hereof apply to the transportation of traffic from 
the points of origin to the points of destination named in 
the schedules covered by said order of suspension, rates 
not in excess of those applicable to the transportation of 
said traffic from said points of origin to said points of 
destination in effect on Nov. 2, 1912, in tariff of F. BE. 
Shallenberger, agent, supplement 19 to I. C. CG. No. 12, or 
F. E. Shallenberger, agent, I. C. C. No. 12, as amended 
on that date. 
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HELPS INDIANA MILLERS 


OPINION NO. 2148 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 53.) 
INDIANAPOLIS FREIGHT BUREAU VS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted October 4, 1912. Decided January 6, 1913. 


. The tariffs of the lines south of the Ohio River provide that 

, proportional or shrinkage rates will not be applied on ship- 
ments of grain or grain products on which milling-in-transit 
privileges have been accorded at points north of the Ohio 
River and east of the Illinois-Indiana state line. Upon com- 
plaint of millers and grain dealers at Indianapolis and other 
Indiana points that these tariff provisions discriminate un- 
justly against them in favor more particularly of the millers 
and dealers at the upper crossings of the Ohio River; Held, 
That the Commission sees no reasonable or logical grounds 
upon which there may be denied to Indianapolis and other 
indiana points the full use at the same aggregate through 
charge of the privileges which are accorded to all other 
points on the same route. : 

_ The objection of the grain dealers of Louisville to any modifi- 
eation of the present tariffs on the ground that transit at 
Indianapolis has not been well policed, and on the further 
ground that the upper crossings have no other market for 
grains than the southeast while Indianapolis has the eastern 
as well as the Virginia and Carolina territory, is not sus- 
tained. 

3. The Commission has never recognized the right of a carrier 
to fix its rates to or from a given point on a higher level 
than they otherwise should be, in order to prevent one 
community from competing with another, or to keep the 
products of one community out of a territory, the wants of 
which may be fully supplied by another community. : 

4. The contention of the carriers south of the Ohio River that if 
this discrimination is withdrawn, the traffic moving through 
the upper crossings will be unduly increased and the pres- 
ent equalization of all the crossings broken up, is with- 
out merit. 7 

5. Rosenbaum v. L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 62, distinguished. 


Edward E. Gates, F. E. Matson J. Keavy, and W. H. 
Howard for complainant and Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, intervener. 

R. Walton Moore and Charles J. Rixey, Jr., for Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co.; 
Southern Railway Co., and Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Nelson W. Proctor and William A. Northcutt for 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co, 

E. Barton, J. W. Allison and O. S. Lewis for Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co. 

John G. Williams for Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co. and Vandalia Railroad Co. 

O. E. Butterfield for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co. 

R. L. Callahan for Louisville Board of Trade, inter- 
vener. 


CASE NO. 4756 


te 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, COMMISSIONER: 


This record is submitted by the parties to the con- 
troversy on the theory that the issue is fully controlled 
by the principles’: announced in Rosenbaum vs. L, & 
N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 62; the complainants demand 
the application of the ruling to the state of facts 
shown here, while certain of the defendants insist that 
the Commission was in error there and contend that its 
conclusions ought now to be withdrawn. 

The rate adjustment there found to be discrimina- 
tory in some of its features may be illustrated by its 
application to a shipment of Illinois grain moving from 
Champaign as the point of origin to Atlanta, in the 
state of Georgia: 

The rate from Champaign to Cairo and Evansville, 
the lower Ohio River crossings, is 7 cents per 100 
pounds; to the upper crossings at Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati the rate is 9 cents; the local rate from each 
crossing to Atlanta is 24 cents per 100 pounds. These 
rate factors to and from the lower crossings (7+4-24) 
therefore make a through charge or combination rate 
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of 31 cents; while the rate factors to and from the up- 
per crossings (9+24), if actually used, would make a 
through combination rate of 33 cents, or 2 cents higher 
than the through charge over the lower crossings. As 
grain is particularly sensitive to rate differentials, this 
disadvantage would make a practically impassable rate 
barrier at the upper crossings. Actual experience had 
in fact demonstrated that the lines serving those cross- 
ings to the southeast could not participate in the traffic 
except on a rate parity with the lower crossings. After 
different plans had been tried unsuccessfully they accom- 
plished the equalization by establishing proportional or 
shrinkage rates from the upper crossings, making them 
applicable on coarse grains and their products moving 
through certain stated gateways or junctions from a 
defined territory west of the Illinois-Indiana state line 
usually referred to as the shrinkage territory. That is 
to say, to meet the rates available through the lower 
crossings, the carriers published proportional rates from 
the upper crossings that are less than their local rates. 


This adjustment gives the shipper of coarse grains 
from Champaign to Atlanta four available routes at the 
same through charge, the rate factors (7 + 24) through 
the Cairo and Evansville crossings and the rate factors 
over the Louisville and Cincinnati crossings (9 + 22), 
the latter being the shrinkage rate) making the same 
through combination rate of 31 cents for all the cross- 
ings. 

War of Upper and Lower Crossings. 


The defendant lines in Rosenbaum vs. L, & N. R. R. 
Co, supra, contended that no other plan had been sug 
gested to remedy the chaos resulting from the frequent 
and continued rate wars between the upper and lower 
crossings under the previous rate adjustment; that they 
had not desired to sacrifice their revenues, but had 
been forced to equalize the upper with the lower cross- 
ings by strongly competitive conditions and in order to 
conserve their revenues by getting traffic that would 
otherwise be lost; and that as this competition was not 
felt on grain from the shrinkage territory when moving 
through Chicago and other Cook county rate points, the 
shrinkage rates were withheld from grain reaching the 
upper crossings through those gateways. 


It was this latter provision in the tariffs that gave 
occasion for the complaint in that proceeding. The 
application of the local rates from the upper crossings 
on grain from the shrinkage territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River moving to southeastern points through 
Chicago, while the lower shrinkage rates were made 
available on grain from the same points of origin mov- 
ing to the same destinations through St. Louis, Peoria, 
and other gateways, was alleged to result in an unlaw- 
ful discrimination against Chicago and the Cook county 
gateways. The majority of the Commission so held. 
The minority view was that the shrinkage rates were 
the direct result of competitive conditions not within 
the control of the lines south of the upper crossings; 
that the competition was felt only through certain gate- 
Ways named in the tariffs; that the shrinkage rates 
were made applicable only to the extent required by this 
competition; and that no undue discrimination was in- 
volved in not applying them to grains reaching the upper 
crossings through other gateways that were outside the 
competitive influences. 


Although tariffs were filed by the defendants pur- 
porting to be in compliance with the order entered in 
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that proceeding, it is our understanding that they give 
only a modified effect to the conclusions of the Com- 
mission. After these tariffs were filed the carriers took 
the case to the Commerce Court, where it is still pend- 
ing. But our order has not been enjoined, and there- 
fore, as the definitely announced view of the majority 
of the Commission, it must necessarily control, so far as 
simliar conditions are shown on the record before us. 


Shrinkage Rates Apply to Products. 


The central feature of this case, however, is one 
involving an entirely different rate situation, as to which 
there is no diversity of view among us. The tariffs 
in which the shrinkage territory is defined and the 
shrinkage rates established are applicable to grain 
products as well as to grain. They are therefore of no 
small importance to millers as well as to grain dealers; 
this complaint, in fact, was filed on behalf both of the 
millers and dealers at Indianapolis. The allegation is 
that the tariffs contain provisions that discriminate 
against Indiana points in favor of other transit points, 
and more particularly in favor of the millers and dealers 
at the upper crossings. 

The situation is this: The shrinkage rates do not 
apply to Indiana grain. The rate from Indianapolis, for 
example, on coarse grain and grain products, both to 
the upper and the lower crossings, is 6 cents, which, added 
to the 24-cent rate from all the crossings to Atlanta, 
makes a through charge of 30 cents. Under these con- 
ditions there can be no rate competition as between 
the several crossings; and it was therefore not neces- 
sary for the carriers south of the upper crossings to 
shrink their local 24-cent rate on such through move- 
ments. This illustration is used on the brief of the de- 
fendants, although it does not appear that there is 
any strictly Indianapolis grain. Other illustrations of 
the favorable application of the adjustment, so far as 
the upper crossings are concerned, to Indiana grain and 
grain products are also given by the defendants. The com- 
plainants assert, on the other hand, that Indiana grains 
are not involved in the controversy and that the argument 
of the defendants respecting the application of these 
rates to Indiana grains is irrevelant. The grain that 
is of interest to the Indianapolis millers and grain deal- 
ers is that moving from Illinois, or from other points in 
the shrinkage territory west of the Indiana state line, to 
Indianapolis and thence to the southeast. With respect 
to this grain a note in the tariffs of the lines south of 
the Ohio River provides that the proportional or shrink- 
age rates: 


will not be applied on shipments of grain or grain products on 

which milling-in-transit privileges have been accorded at points 

_— of the Ohio River and east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
ne. 


Effect of Non-Application of Shrinkage Rates. 

The effect of this note is rather extraordinary, if we 
correctly understand the whole situation. Under it, in 
connection with other provisions in the tariffs, Illinois 
grain may be milled at Champaign or other Illinois points, 
and the product, passing through Indianapolis to Cin- 
cinnati, may proceed thence to the southeast on the 
basis of shrinkage rates; grain moving from Champaign 
through Indianapolis may also be milled at Cincinnati 
and the product may move thence to the southeast under 
shrinkage rates. In the same way grain may be clipped, 
cleaned, or otherwise treated at Champaign and, after 
moving through Indianapolis to Cincinnati, may reach 
Atlanta or other points in the southeastern rate territory 
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under shrinkage rates; grain from [llinois may pass 
through Indianapolis and be clipped, cleaned or other- 
wise treated at Cincinnati and move thence to points 
of consumption in the southeast under shrinkage rates. 
The same privileges under shrinkage rates are accorded 
to various points south of Cincinnati on the same routes. 
But, although the tariffs of the carriers north of the 
river provide for milling and other transit privileges at 
Indiana points under the rates to the upper crossings, 
nevertheless, under the note alluded to in the tariffs of 
the lines south of the river, if grain from the same 
points of origin passes over precisely the same route to 
points in the southeast, namely, through Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati, but while in transit is clipped, cleaned, 
or otherwise treated at Indianapolis, or is there milled 
into feed or flour, and reshipped in that form to south- 
eastern destinations, the treated grain, or the product 
of the milling in transit, must take the local 24-cent 
rate from Cincinnati to Atlanta and is excluded from the 
benefit of the 22-cent proportional or shrinkage rate. 
In other words, the note in the tariff puts the grain 
dealer and miller at Indianapolis, Seymour, Lawrence- 
burg and other Indiana points under a rate disadvantage 
of 2 cents as compared with the dealers and millers at 
Champaign and Cincinnati, and other points, although 
the through movement in each case is over the identicad 
route. 

This feature of the case is altogether different from 
any rate condition encountered in Rosenbaum vs. L & N. 
R. R. Co., supra. It will be observed that we are confronted 
here not with competitive conditions affecting certain 
routes to the exclusion of other routes, but with a tariff 
provision giving certain points on the same route priv- 
ileges respecting grain moving over that route that are 
denied to intermediate points on the route. 


Louisville’s Objection. 


The grain dealers of Louisville, who have intervened 
in opposition to the prayer of the complaint, object to 
any modification of the present tariffs on the ground that 
transit at Indianapolis has not been well policed, and on 
the further ground that the upper crossings have no other 
market for grains than the Southeast, while Indianapolis 
has the eastern as well as the Virginia and Carolina ter- 
ritory, and should not therefore be given the Southeast 
also. While the lack of proper policing at a transit point 
is a matter that ought to be investigated and corrected, 
it is not a ground that can be accepted as justifying 
the maintenance of a rate discrimination against that 
point. Nor is the fact that Indianapolis may have easy 
access to the eastern markets a sufficient ground for 
denying it access at reasonable rates to the southeastern 
rate territory or for restricting its access to that territory 
by sanctioning a rate discrimination against it. We have 
no authority to contro] or adjust rate relations in that 
manner, nor would such a rate policy be fair and just 
either to the millers and grain dealers of Indiana or to 
the consumers of grain products in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. Similar contentions were considered in Cardiff 
Coal Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C., 460; 
Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. C., R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 460; Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. 
C. & S. Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 479, as well as in other cases; 
and in all of them the Commission has disclaimed for 
itself any authority to deal with rate questions on that 
basis, and has denied any right in the carriers to adjust 
their rates with such an end in view. 
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Defines Carrier’s Duty. 


The principle is a plain one. A carrier’s duty is to 
serve the whole public, and to do this upon reasonable 
rates and without discrimination. Fundamentally it may 
not, as a public servant, serve one community at the 
expense of another or build a rate wall around one point 
to advance the interests of a competing point. Nor has 
the Commission ever sanctioned any schedule of rates 
constructed in pursuance of any such policy or having 
any such consequences. In the carrier’s interest we have 
sanctioned some violations of the long and short haul 
provision of the act. In particular cases we have recog- 
nized it as the natural right of a carrier to adjust its 
rates on a lower basis than it would otherwise establish, 
in order to meet competition over other routes and from 
other quarters, and thus secure a traffic that would be 
lost to it under higher rates. We have sanctioned such 
adjustments rather in the interest of the carrier than 
of the shipper. But we recall no case in which the Com- 
mission has recognized the right of a carrier to fix its 
rates to or from a given point on a higher level than 
they otherwise should be, in order to prevent one com- 
munity from competing with another, or to keep the prod- 
ucts of one community out of a territory, the wants of 
which may be fully supplied by another community. In 
our judgment the right to adjust rates on any such theory 
should not rest either in the carriers or in this Commis- 
sion. The rails of a common carrier form a public high- 
way over which the commerce of any community should 
be able freely to move on rates that are reasonable, all 
things considered, regardless of the consequences of its 
competition upon any other community. 

The contentions in that connection of the grain deal- 
ers and millers of Louisville who have intervened are 
without merit. 

Position of Northern Carriers. 


While the carriers north of the river were made de- 
fendants and were present at the hearing, they prac- 
tically took no part in it. The burden of the defense 
was assumed by the carriers south of the river, and they 
rest their case on grounds that are altogether novel and, 
we may add, on grounds that are altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. They justify the note in their tariffs, under which 
this discrimination against the Indiana grain dealers and 
millers is effected, on the ground that the provision is 
compelled by competitive conditions. The competition to 
which they refer, however, is not a competition that tends 
to diminish the volume of the movement of grain and 
its products over their lines to the southeastern rate 
territory, but a competition the distinct tendency of which 
is to increase their traffic in these commodities to those 
markets. 

The capacity of the southeastern rate territory to 
consume grain, flour, feed and other products of grain 
is fixed by conditions that have no relation to the capacity 
of the carriers to move these commodities to that ter- 
ritory; in other words, an increase in the number of the 
routes to those markets, or an increase in the number of 
grain dealers and millers desiring to supply the wants 
of that territory, will not increase its demand for these 
commodities. The carriers south of the upper crossings 
are already getting their fair share of the traffic. They 
do not wish any more of it, because they do not wish 
the present equilibrium of traffic as between the upper 
and lower crossings to be disturbed. Experience has 
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shown the readiness of each crossing to fight for its 
share of the traffic and to make such rate concessions 
as may be required to secure it. If, therefore, the milling 
interests in Indianapolis and other points in Indiana are 
projected into the situation by being accorded the same 
privileges and rates that Louisville and Cincinnati now 
have, the tendency, it is said, will be to draw grain to 
those mills, and thus increase the traffic moving through 
the upper crossings and diminish to that extent the traffic 
moving through the lower crossings. In other words, the 
fear of the lines serving the upper crossings is that the 
withdrawal from their tariffs of the note which effects 
this discrimination against the Indiana millers and dealers 
will unduly increase the traffic moving through the upper 
crossings and tend to break up the present equalization 
of all the crossings by forcing the lower crossings into 
rate reprisals in order to preserve their share of the total 
movement to the territory in question. 

It may be that the withdrawal of the note would be 
followed by such results. We regard it as more probable, 
however, that the enjoyment of these privileges under 
the same rate by Indianapolis and other Indiana points 
will not be felt so much by the millers and grain dealers 
at the lower crossings as by the millers and dealers at 
the upper crossings on the same routes. We have no 
protest on this record from the lower crossings; the pro- 
test is from the upper crossings, showing very clearly 
that the competition of the Indiana millers is feared at 
those points. But whether the consequences of the new 
competition will be felt at the lower crossings or at the 
upper crossings, we nevertheless see no reasonable or 
logical grounds upon which there may be denied to Indi- 
anapolis and other Indiana points the full use at the same 
aggregate through charge of the privileges which are 
accorded to all other points on the same routes. 

Upon all the facts shown of record we are led to the 
conclusion that the discrimination complained of is undue 
and therefore unlawful, and we so find so. 

An order will be entered in accordance with these 
views. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its conclusions thereon, which said report is made 
a part hereof, and having found that the practice of 
defendants whereby their proportional or shrinkage rates 
are not applied on shipments of grain or grain products 
on which milling-in-transit privileges have been accorded 
at points north of the Ohio River and east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line results in unjust discrimination against 
complainants, the city of Indianapolis and the grain deal- 
ers and millers thereat, and in undue preference to the 
cities of Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, O., and other 
points on the same respective routes, and of the grain 
dealers and millers thereat, in violation of the Act to 
regulate commerce: 

It is ordered, That said defendants be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on or 
before April 1, 1913, and for a period of two years there- 
after abstain, from said unjust discrimination. 
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SUGAR RATES REASONABLE 


OPINION NO. 2149 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 61.) 


CASE NO. 4002 


B. L. GILLIS & SON ET AL. VS. PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON RAILROAD CO. 
ET AL, 


FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 1625. 


Submitted December 6, 1911. Decided January 13, 1913. 


1. Rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
sugar in carloads from Philadelphia, Pa., to Salisbury, Md., 
not found unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

2. The miaintenance of a lower rate for the transportation of 

sugar in carloads from Philadelphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., 
than to Salisbury, Md., found to be justified because of 
water competition, and carriers relieved from provisions of 
the fourth section of the act. 


George W. Williams and F. Leonard Wailes for 
complainants, 


George Stuart Patterson for defendants. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants are engaged in the wholesale grocery 
business at Salisbury, Md. By petition, filed April 6, 
1911, they attack as unjust and unreasonable defend- 
ants’ rate for the transportation of sugar in carloads 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Salisbury. Reparation is 
asked on certain shipments which moved during Feb- 
ruary, 1911, 

The rate on sugar in carloads from Philadelphia to 
Salisbury is 10 cents per 100 pounds, while the rate 
to Norfolk, Va., to which Salisbury is intermediate, is 
30 cents per barrel, or approximately 8% cents per 100 
pounds, Fourth Section Application No. 1625 asks 
authority to continue this adjustment, and it will be 
considered as a part of this proceeding in so far as 
it involves the rate here attacked. 

Complainants offer in evidence comparisons with 
rates on the same commodity from Philadelphia to 
various destinations, as follows: 

Rate Per 100 





‘To— Distance. Pounds. 
Miles. Cents. 

i, DM, ccivesedreuthenidsbebccoseeces 132 10 
Norfolk, Va. st 257 8% 
Washington, : 814 
Dover, Del. 6% 


The rate to Norfolk is fixed and controlled by the 
competition of water carriers operating between Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk, and it can not properly be made 
the measure of rates to intermediate points. The cir- 
cumstances and conditions which surround the move- 
ment of traffic between Philadelphia and Washington, 
D. C., are substantially different from those which ob- 
tain in connection with the movement to Salisbury. 
‘The 10-cent rate from Philadelphia to Salisbury is 4 
cents less than the class rate which would apply in the 
absence of a commodity rate, and considering the differ- 
ence in distance, it does not compare unfavorably with 
the 6%4-cent rate from Philadelphia to Dover, Del. 


Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we 
are unable to find that the rate complained of was or 
is umreasonable, or that the present adjustment has 
resulted in undue prejudice or disadvantage to the bus- 
iness of complainants, 

Orders will be entered dismissing the complaint and 
relieving the carriers from the provisions of the Fourth 
Section of the Act. 
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ORDER. 





FOURTH SECTION ORDER NO. 2442. RATES ON 
SUGAR. 

This application, No, 1625, asks, among other things, 
for authority to continue the rates on sugar from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., which are lower than the 
rates concurrently in effect on like traffic from the same 
point of origin to Salisbury, Md. A public hearing hav- 
ing been held, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved in the above-described portion of this 
application having been had: 

It is ordered, That the petitioners herein be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to continue such rates on 
sugar from Philadelphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., as are 
necessary in order to effectively meet the competition of 
water carriers operating between the same points, and 
to continue higher rates from Philadelphia, Pa., to the 
intermediate point, Salisbury, Md., provided the present 
rate to Salisbury is not exceeded. 


FAILURE TO ABSORB SWITCHING 


OPINION NO, 2150 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 63.) 
CASEY-HEDGES MANUFACTURING CO. ET AL. VS. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY CoO. 
Decided Jan. 13, 1913. 


CASE NO. 4639 


Submitted June 4, 1912. 


Failure of defendant to absorb switching charges of connecting 


lines at Chattanooga, Tenn., on shipments of coke from Dur- 
ham, Ga., not found to have resulted in the imposition of 
excessive or unjustly discriminatory charges. Complaint 


dismissed. 

Campbell & Coffey and Arthur B. Hayes for com- 
plainants. 

R. Walton Moore and Frank W. Gwathmey for de- 
fendant. 

Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants are corporations engaged in various 
lines of manufacture in which coke is used, and have 
their principal places of business at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Their petition, filed Jan. 23, 1912, alleges violations of 
sections 1, 2 and 38 of the Act in the exaction at 
Chattanooga of switching charges in addition to the 
rate on coke from Durham, Ga. 

On various dates between Jan, 25, 1910, and Aug. 24, 
1911, petitioners had shipped to them from Durham a 
total of 621 cars of coke on which transportation charges 
were paid at a rate of 45 cents per ton, and in addition 
thereto switching carges of $2 or $2.50 per car were 
collected, according to location of the plant. 

For many years the rate on coal, Durham to Chat- 
tanooga, has been 40 cents per ton, and defendant has 
absorbed $1 per car switching. Similarly the rate on 
coke has been 45 cents per ton with no absorption of 
connecting lines’ switching charges, until Aug. 26, 1911, 
when defendant provided in its tariff for like absorption 
on coks. Under the average loading, per-car earnings 
on coke were $8.67 and on coal $16.26. 

Petitioners contend that the total transportation 
and switching charges on coke were unjust and unrea- 
sonable, and that failure to absorb any switching charges 
on coke resulted in discrimination against coke. Repara- 
tion is asked of $1 per car, or a total sum of $621. 

The provision by defendant for absorption of $1 
per car on coke was voluntarily made as soon as atten- 
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tion was directed to the matter by the Chattanooga in- 
terests, and is explained by defendant’s witness as be- 
ing due solely to a desire to place Durham coke on a 
more favorable basis with the coke ovens on other 
lines entering Chattanooga and not because the rate or 
total charges on coke were excessive or unreasonable. 
Coke loads lighter than coal and there is consequently 
the element of additional equipment and service to con- 
sider in a determination of the reasonableness of a coke 
rate as compared with the rate on coal. 

Coal and coke are seldom used for the same pur- 
poses in the industrial or manufacturing field, the latter 
being chiefly utilized in creating an intense heat and, 
at Chattanooga, principally, if not entirely, for smelter- 
ing purposes. This fact, coupled with the wide differ- 
ence in cost of commodities, renders competition between 
them negligible. 

Other lines at Chattanooga have for a long time 
treated coke and coal the same, or nearly so, absorbing 
connecting lines’ switching in whole or in part, and 
defendant at such points as Newman and Atlanta, Ga., 
takes care of all the switching charges on coal and 
coke, attributing its action to impelling competition 
and larger revenue received. 

Durham, 30 miles distant from Chattanooga, is at 
the end of a 17-mile branch line and defendant claims 
to experience difficulty of operation on account of grade 
and consequent light trains, extra crews, and increased 
cost, Relative coke rates from other points are shown 
to be: 


Mills Per 
Ton Per 
Road. Miles. Rate. Mile. 
To Chattanooga, 
Tenn., from— 
Durham, Ga........ Central of Georgia ....30 $0.45 15 
Rathburn, Tenn....Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pa- 
GENO TAGs sevsecsccioes 21 45 21.4 
To Knoxville, Tenn., 
from— 
La Follette, Tenn...Southern Ry. ........ 48 .80 16.6 
Middlesboro, Ky....Southern Ry. ........ 69 -95 13.7 


Out of all these rates to Chattanooga, $1 per car 
connecting line switching is absorbed. The record does 
not convince us that the failure of the defendant to 
absorb connecting lines’ switching charges in connection 
with the shipments here in issue resulted in the imposi- 
tion of excessive or unjustly discriminatory charges, and 
it follows that the complaint must be dismissed. 


COTTONSEED RATES WERE LAWFUL 


CASE NO. 458° OPINION NO. 2152 


(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 67.) 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. VS. SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CoO. 


Submitted April 12, 1912. Decided Jan. 13, 1913. 


Lawful rates, according to published tariffs, found to have been 
charged on shipments of cottonseed from Charlotte and 
Pineville, N. C., to Rock Hill, 8. C. Allegation of unrea- 
sonableness not sustained. Complaint dismissed. 


T. C. Guthrie for complainant. 
Charles J. Rixey, Jr., for defendant. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant corporation is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cottonseed oil and other products of cottonseed 
and operates a gin and mills at Rock Hill, S. C. In its 
petition, filed Nov. 29, 1911, it is alleged that the defend- 
ant collected unreasonable charges for the transportation 
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of cottonseed from Charlotte and Pineville, N. C., to Rock 
Hill, S. C., and prays for reparation on 102 cars shipped 
on various dates from Oct, 18, 1909, to Dec. 12, 1910. Of 
the total cars, 55 were from Charlotte and 47 were from 
Pineville. The claim was first filed with the Commission 
to Oct. 19, 1911. 

Complainant questions the phraseology of the tariffs 
and the correctness of the rates charged by defendant 
thereunder. It further alleges that the rates charged are 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent-that they exceeded 
70 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds for the 25-mile haul from 
Charlotte and 60 cents per ton for the 15-mile haul from 
Pineville. These rates are the same as the scale pre- 
scribed by the railroad commission of South Carolina for 
similar hauls and in force at the time the petition was 
filed. 


Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. 8932, effective Oct. 
3, 1904, and issues previous thereto, named distance com- 
modity rates on cottonseed, carload minimum 15 tons, be- 
tween Southern Railway stations in North Carolina and 
stations in South Carolina, of 80 cents for 15 miles and 
90 cents for 25 miles. This issue was canceled by tariff 
I. C. C. A-2015, effective Jan. 10, 1909, which was in turn 
superseded by the following successive issues, viz., I. C. C. 
A-2319, effective Feb. 17, 1909; I. C. C. A-2940, effective 
Oct. 17, 1909, and I. ©. C. A-3721, effective July 30, 1910. 
The shipments in this case were made during the life 
of the two issues last named, which carried commodity 
rates of 90 cents and $1 per ton, for distances of 15 
and 25 miles, respectively, and contained notations on their 
title pages— 

Rates shown herein may be used only when no other rates 
apply. When governed by classification which also contains 
distance rates, they will take precedence over the distance 
rates in such classification. They may not be used by them- 


selves or in combination in preference to any specific tariff 
rate. 


Rule 10-(g) of the Commission’s Tariff Circular 18-A 
requires that— 


each tariff that contains distance or mileage commodity rates 
only must bear on its title page the following rule: 


Commodity rates shown herein may be used only when no 
specific commodity rates have been provided. When governed 
by classification which also contains distance or mileage com- 
modity rates, they will take precedence over the distance or 
mileage commodity rates in such classification. They may not 
be used either by themselves or in combination in preference 
to any specific commodity rate. 


but Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. A-3721 and the pre- 
ceding issues became effective prior to March 31, 1911, 
the effective date of Tariff Circular 18-A, and at a time 
when the Commission’s tariff regulations prescribed for 
all distance or mileage tariffs, whether class or commodity, 
the precise language for title-page notation employed in 
these tariffs. Experience had shown the necessity for 
modification of the rules, and the tariff changes affecting 
this case were in accordance therewith. 


There was also in force when these movement took 
place Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. A-1585, effective on 
interstate traffic Sept. 23, 1908, which named specifie class 
rates from Charlotte, N. C., to Rock Hill, S. C., including 
Class L, of 70 cents per ton. This tariff was subject, so far 
as these rates were concerned, to the Southern Classifica- 
tion with South Carolina exceptions, which made cotton- 
seed class L. It cited, on page 2, under “List of commodity 
tariffs,’ the commodity tariffs taking precedence over the 
rates shown therein, including I. C. C. 8932, hereinbefore 
mentioned. It did not, however, refer to issues subsequent 
to I. C. C. 8932, and, as already noted, I. C. C. 8932 was 
superseded several months prior to these movements. Com- 
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plainant therefore argues that the class-rate tariff contained 
no reference to a tariff publishing a commodity rate from 
Charlotte, and that for this technical reason the commod- 
ity distance rate was not lawfully applicable. For the 
reason above noted relative to the tariff regulations and 
changes we do not assent to this view. The reference to 
tariff I. C. C. 8932 should have put one on notice as to 
that issue and have led to investigation of the issues fol- 
lowing and, under the circumstances, the mere technical 
omisison did not invalidate the commodity issue. 

As to the rate from Pineville, it is shown that there 
was in force Southern Railway South Carolina local tarff 
7, I. C. C. No. 11147, as amended, effective March 8, 1907, 
which by its terms applied between Pineville, N. C., and 
stations in South Carolina and which was also governed 
by the Southern Classification with South Carolina ex- 
ceptions. The tariff named a class L rate of 60 cents 
per ton for 15 miles, the distance Pineville to Rock Hill. 
Complainant contends that this tariff named the lawful 
rate. 

We find that the title-page notations on tariffs I. c.C. 
A-2940 and I. C. C. A-3721, which were in accordance with 
the Commission’s then existing rule, were clearly intended 
to authorize the application of the commodity distance 
rates named therein in lieu of class rates, and defendant 
should not now be penalized for a purely technical omis- 
sion or error made in an effort to bring its tariffs into 
conformity with our regulations. We think that the rates 
lawfully applicable for these movements were from Char- 
lotte and Pineville, respectively, $1 and 90 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds. Having so found, it remains to deter- 
mine whether or not said rates were just and reasonable. 

Complainant’s chief witness testified that the allega- 
tion of unreasonableness rested principally upon the fact 
that the rates charged were in excess of the rates pre- 
scribed by the railroad commission of South Carolina for 
the distances involved, i. e., 70 cents for 25 miles and 
60 cents for 15 miles—and these have since been reduced 
to 65 cents and 55 cents, respectively; that the rates could 
not be reasonable unless made the same for the inter- 
state hauls as for hauls of the same distance intrastate 
and that little consideration had been given to other fac- 
tors recognized as entering into a test of the reasonable- 
ness of a rate. 

The record shows that the South Carolina intrastate 
scale is the lowest of any intrastate scale in the territory 
traversed by the Southern Railway, the scale in effect 
prior to January, 1912, having been imposed upon the car- 
riers in 1891, or prior thereto, at a time when cottonseed 
was of little commercial value and when there were but 
two oil mills in South Carolina. The scale applicable in- 
terstate between North Carolina and South Carolina, as 
per tariff I. C. C. A-3721, is also lower than any intrastate 
scale in the southeastern territory excepting those in 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and is lower than the 
Georgia-Alabama interstate scale and the Georgia-North 
Carolina-South Carolina interstate scale. ; 

Defendant admits that in order to permit Charlotte 
and other stations in North Carolina near the South Caro- 
lina line to do business in South Carolina in competition 
with Charleston and with Augusta, and Savannah, from 
and to which the South Carolina state scale is applied 
interstate, its general policy has been to accord such 
North Carolina points the benefit of the South Carolina 
scale, but it alleges that the application of said scale 
within the state of South Carolina has resulted in a net 
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loss to the carrier. It has not been defendant’s policy 
to apply this scale on the commodities on which the 
South Carolina commission: has made unusually low rates. 
For this reason cottonseed, along with articles in class F 
—brick, fertilizers, starch, tobacco, etc.—has been ex- 
cepted. 

It appears, moreover, that the rates attacked apply 
in both directions. Cottonseed moves freely thereunder 
and complainant has been able to draw seed largely from 
Charlotte and Pineville and its mill at Rock Hill has 
prospered. On their face the rates may seem high, but 
there must be some showing of unreasonableness other 
than the fact that some one rate not voluntarily estab- 
lished is lower for a like service when the conditions may 
be dissimilar. Upon the record our conclusion is and we 
so find that the rates charged are not shown to be unjust 
or unreasonable. An order will be entered dismissing 
the complaint. 


COOLING ROOM MATERIAL 
OPINION NO. 2153 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 71.) 
MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. VS. WABASH RAIL- 
ROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted June 27, 1912. Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 


Complainant shipped a portable cooling room or refrigerator 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Keewatin, Minn., describing it as 
cooling-room material, which description was accepted by 
defendants as correct and charges were collected based 
thereon. Afterwards, complainant claimed that it was en- 
titled to lower total charges, based upon a different classi- 
fication of a portion of the shipment; Held, That the ship- 
ment was correctly described in the first instance and that 
the case should be dismissed. 

C. H. Rodehaver for complainant. 
N. S. Brown for Wabash Railroad Co. 
George W. Seevers for Iowa Central Railway Co. and 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Report of the Commission, 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture of portable storage coolers at St. Louis, Mo. 
By petition, filed Nov. 2, 1911, it alleges that an unjust 
and unreasonable charge was collected on a shipment 
of a portable cooling room from St. Louis to Keewatin, 
Minn. 

Feb. 14, 1911, the complainant shipped from St. 
Louis to Keewatin a portable storage cooler, together 
with materials for putting the room in place; the ship- 
ment weighed in the aggregate 34,240 pounds, and com- 
plainant paid the sum of $118.13 for the transportation 
based on a rate of 34% cents per 100 pounds. The 
complainant alleges that it was entitled to a rate not 
in excess of 25 cents per 100 pounds on the wooden sec- 
tions of the room, weighing 30,902 pounds, or $77.25; and 
that the other articles going to make up the complete 
shipment should have made an aggregate charge at the 
less-than-carload rate of $27.19, or a total of $104.44. 
Reparation is demanded in the sum of $13.69. 

There are no joint through rates from St. Louis to 
Keewatin. The rate charged appears to have been the 
lowest combination in effect at the time the shipment 
moved, made up of a rate of 26 cents from St. Louis 
to Cloquet, Minn., and 8% cents from Cloquet to Kee- 
watin. According to the record the shipment was an 
outside refrigerator of large dimensions, or beer depot, 
constructed of plain lumber put up in sections. It was 
also described as a sectional cooler or beer room, built 
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for ready assembling at the place of destination. At 
the time of movement western classification contained 
the following provision: 


Cooling-room material (doors, frames and sections); re- 
frigerators, knocked down, flat and grate bars for cooling 
rooms, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds, at class B, 


It was under this classification that the rates were 
assessed, and, while the description is not as specific 
as it might be made, apparently any refrigerator, knocked 
down, with its necessary parts, fillings, and fastenings 
should be rated under this item. Complainant, however, 
claims that inasmuch as these sections were not highly 
finished it was entitled to be rated under a different 
portion of the western classification, which is as follows: 


Built up or combined wood, bent or straight, including 
built-up wood veneered, wooden cooling-tower material, wooden 
ice-tank tops and wooden ice-can covers, but exclusive of 
wooden trunk tops and built-up woods any part of which is 
made of black walnut, cherry, holly or foreign woods. 


Articles embraced under the above descriptions 
were entitled to a rate 1 cent per 100 pounds higher than 
the lumber rate, or the rate of 25 cents claimed by the 
petitioner. 

Upon the record we find that the classification was 
properly applied and the rate was correctly assessed. 
The shipment was a cooling room or a large refrigerator, 
knocked down, and could not properly be described as 
built-up or combined wood or wooden cooling-tower ma- 
terial. The record indicates that wooden cooling-tower 
material consists of the framing and lattice work applied 
to the cooling towers of ice-making or refrigerating 
plants. The shipment in question was not a tower of 
any kind. Neither is there any indication that the sec- 
tions were “built-up or combined wood,’ or veneer. 

Complainant specifically stated upon the hearing that 
no issue was presented as to the reasonableness of the 
rate, and the testimony was confined to the matter of 
classification. The complaint will be dismissed. 


LOWER RATES FOR EXCELSIOR BOLTS 





OPINION NO. 2154 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 73.) 
JOHN W. KEOGH VS. MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & 
‘ SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY CO. 
(SUB. NO. 1.) SAME VS. CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS & OMAHA RAILWAY CO. 


Submitted Aug. 26, 1912. Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 

Rates charged by defendants for transportation of excelsior 
bolts in carloads from certain Wisconsin points to St. Paul, 
Minn., found to be unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. 
Lower rates prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 


CASE NO. 4778 


John W. Keogh and Charles D. Drayton for com- 
plainant. 

Kenneth Taylor for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. 

W. D. Burr and James B. Sheean for Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, doing business as John W. Keogh & Co., 
is engaged in the manufacture of excelsior and flax tow, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., and a factory at St. 
Paul, Minn. By petitions, filed March 30 and April 8, 
1912, he assails as unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
the carload rates charged by defendants for transportation 
of excelsior bolts produced from basswood, poplar, pine 
and other kinds of timber, from points on their lines in 
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Wisconsin to St. Paul, Minn. He asks that lower rates 
be established for the future, and seeks reparation. 

The originating points named in the complaint against 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 
(hereinafter called the Soo line), the distances therefrom 
to St. Paul, and the rates complained of, are as follows: 


Distance Rate Per 
100 


from St. 
Paul. Pounds. 
Originating Point. Miles. Cents. 
pS RE eo re et ee 107 0 
3 i a a's os 65 cnigddlc ahe@ee’sa'ebebas 125 4.5 
RUN, WEN ads 6058 eee ewed vs ceune wel csiebes 173 7.5 
es. Wiis 5 cadepemtetlles 2nd nn hdc en 0k pete eee 7.5 


The rates are based on minimum weights of 30,000 
pounds for cars under 36 feet in length and 34,000 pounds 
for cars 36 feet and over in length, except from Edgewater, 
where the minimum is “marked capacity of car.” 

The originating points named in the complaint against 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
(hereinafter called the Omaha line), the distances there- 
from to St. Paul, and the rates complained of, minimum 
30,000 pounds, or “marked capacity of the car to govern 
when less,” are as follows: 


Distance Rate Per 
from St. 100 


Paul, Pounds. 
Originating Point. Miles. Cents. 
TN Sen ans 6 radards ¢ Ch thnindbbea ss ekes 43.9 3.25 
|) eS Sey eee eee eeD 3.50 
Be re i i oe i a wk he 60.3 3.75 
Wr WEE CIME SOsu toc ribaccas Seow steers 69.4 3.75 
E,W a4 903 + otis id nen <i ie Gawne xe 140.9 5.00 


The Soo line publishes a local distance tariff, apply- 
ing between points on its road in Wisconsin on “saw logs 
and bolts” in carloads, the product to be reshipped over 
its own rails, which names rates in cents per 100 pounds 
for the distances specified, based on minimum weights 
gauged by certain percentages less than marked capacity 
of cars, graded from 1.8 cents for a distance of 40 miles 
to 7.5 cents for a distance of 400 miles. 

The same line publishes rates applying on the same 
commodity, under the same reshipping arrangement, be- 
tween stations in Michigan for substantially similar dis- 
tances as named in its Wisconsin tariff, which are ma- 
terially lower than the Wisconsin rates. 

The Omaha line publishes a distance tariff applying 
from points on its road in Wisconsin to Rice Lake, Wis., 
on “excelsior bolts” in carloads, the product to be re- 
shipped from Rice Lake over its own rails, for the stated 
reason that the “rates of themselves are not considered 
remunerative,” which tariff names rates in cents per 100 
pounds, ranging from 1.75 cents for a distance of 65 
miles to 3.75 cents for a distance of 200 miles. 

The Omaha line also publishes a distance tariff nam- 
ing rates on the same commodity in carloads, in cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 40,000 pounds, under the same 
reshipping arrangement, from certain specifically named 
Wisconsin points to Rice Lake, Wis., as shown in the 
following table: 


Rate. Distance. 


To Rice Lake, Wis., from— Cents. Miles. 
Ge UE” 565s abe coe va eteedee cba tuewde besce 2.3 64.2 
OS SME SE ONE SE PTET CREE Ee Ee ree Pee ee 2.4 66.4 
EMM, nl in Laue iets a psi: + dae dias Kak meee barat 2.4 69.1 
Se URE kein MESO Dodo kc ees edbucdisan ties 2.4 69.6 
I Ti se ra hee eal 2.5 74.6 
ee Sach kava Cees boss. vets Coeebosbetcies 2.7 81.0 
ER 4 NBO - ein 4 ate Sins 0 ae 6 aki «Pee 2.7 83.3 
i OC eeu bss «cae 00 ¢5.0 0.04 eR ERE DE aos 2.8 86.9 
Se WP RS Rael oda Ls Se 2.9 91.5 


The same line publishes a tariff which names a rate 
of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, car minimum weight 50,000 
pounds, on the same commodity, applying under the same 
reshipping arrangement, from a number of other Wis- 
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consin points to Rice Lake, Wis., covering distances vary- 
ing from 81.2 miles to 96 miles. This company also pub- 
lishes a tariff naming rates in cents per 100 pounds, mini- 
mum 50,000 pounds, on “logs and wood bolts” in carloads, 
applying under the same reshipping arrangement, from 
about 50 Wisconsin points to Cameron, Wis. (situated nea 
Rice Lake), for distances varying from 6.7 miles to 89.4 
miles, a few of which points, with the distances and rates, 
are shown in the following table: 


Rate. Distance. 

To Cameron, Wis., from— Cents. Miles. 
i. Ci Oe cu oa veennes oanke be bene weet he 2.0 45.8 
i ee aa, wd pub oad mabe beatae s base 2. 53.2 
ET I aha 5 cas 5 aig aida Cahn cans CAs aeb he th ERO 2. 62.4 
ET ME Ee dias Bec yk woe o enh 0 owe ba og STU PK CHESS 2.4 69.5 
I I She Be as 5g Satateh viel eee ets Kéeoaebene kes 2.6 77.5 
i Ae le ess bitin het dak bo 6S ee Be eet 2.7 82.6 
NS CREUN  5 0 chavs aacces Slates se sidebee cena 2.8 89.4 


This defendant also publishes an interstate tariff, 
naming a flat rate of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, carload 
minimum 40,000 pounds, on jack-pine bolts in carloads, 
applying from about 20 points in Wisconsin to Stillwater, 
Minn., for distances varying from 93.1 miles to 128.8 
miles, under an ararngement for reshipment of product 
over its own rails. 

The tariffs naming the rates complained of do not 
require reshipment of the product from the manufacturing 
point over the rails of the inbound carrier. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. publishes a 
distance tariff, naming rates on “saw logs and bolts,” in 
carloads,” applying between points in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, intrastate or interstate, the product to be reshipped 
over its own rails, ranging from 1.5 cents for a distance 
of 25 miles to 5 cents for a distance of 300 miles. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. pub- 
lishes a distance tariff, naming rates on excelsior bolts, in 
carloads, applying between joints in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, intrastate or interstate, ranging from 1.8 cents for 
a distance of 40 miles to 7 cents for a distance of 400 
miles. 


Complainant’s principal competitors are located at 
Rice Lake, Wis. There are also competitors at other 
Wisconsin points. Complainant has a factory at Soldiers 
Grove, Wis., reached only by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road. He testified that his plant was located 
at St. Paul, on the supposition that rates on raw material 
could be obained from the Omaha and Soo lines equiva- 
lent to the rates available via those lines to his Wisconsin 
competitors. He further testified, in substance, that he 
is operating his St. Paul plant at present practically 
without profit, but in the hope of obtaining reduced rates 
on raw material from Wisconsin producing points, and 
that unless relief is afforded in this respect he will have 
to go out of business at St. Paul, as he can not continue 
to operate under existing rate conditions in competition 
with Wisconsin mills. His plant at St. Paul has been in 
operation but little over a year. 

The consuming markets for the manufactured prod- 
uct, such as Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Omaha and Lincoln, Neb.; Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Leavenworth, Kan., are reached by complainant and his 
competitors at substantially equal rates. 

The rates complained of are interstate, while the 
rates which complainant’s competitors enjoy are intra- 
state. The important question, therefore, is whether the 
disadvantage to which complainant is subjected is in 
contravention of the provisions of the statute which forbid 
undue discrimination by interstate carriers. A similar 
question was involved in the recent case of Railroad 
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Commission of La. vs. St. L. & S. W. Ry. Co., 23 1. C. C., 
31. It was there held, in substance, that for an interstate 
carrier to apply to state traffic lower rates than are 
contemporaneously applied by it under like conditions to 
interstate traffic is a violation of the law forbidding undue 
discrimination, even though the lower rates were estab- 
lished by a state in the exercise of its lawful powers, and 
for that reason made effective by the interstate carrier. 
The same principle applies here and answers the objec- 
tion by defendants that the rates enjoyed by complainant’s 
competitors at Rice Lake, Cameron and other Wisconsin 
points were intrastate only. 

Defendants assert that the rates published, with the 
requirement that the product be reshipped from the point 
of manufacture over the rails of the inbound carrier, are 
not considered remunerative in themselves, but to what 
extent such rates are unremunerative does not appear. 

The Soo line expresses willingness to establish rates 
on excelsior bolts from points on its road to St. Paul, 
Minn., that shall not exceed the rates contemporaneously 
in force on lumber. Complainant does not ship from 
points on that line under existing rate conditions, and 
insists that lumber rates, if established, would not remove 
the discrimination from which he suffers by reason of 
the lower rates accorded his competitors. It is further 
averred that excelsior bolts are a low-grade commodity; 
that they are obtained in cutting out and clearing pasture 
land and are less valuable than lumber, which fact is 
frequently recognized in the tariffs. 

It was testified by an officer of the Soo line, in sub- 
stance, that the rates to St. Paul are not made as low 
as the Wisconsin rates for the reason that to do so would 
draw the traffic to a point from which that line could 
not expect to receive its fair share of the outgoing busi- 
ness, and it would, therefore, suffer loss of revenue secured 
to it by the present adjustment. 

Defendants insist that the rates complained of are 
justified by reason of the expensive terminal at St. Paul. 
It appears, however, that complainant owns private track 
facilities at his plant, and it is not shown to what extent, 
if any, defendants are burdened with heavier terminal 
expenses on shipments of bolts to St. Paul than on like 
shipments to complainant’s competitors. 

Upon consideration of all the facts, we are of opinion 
and find that the rates complained of are unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory. We further find that just and 
reasonable rates on excelsior bolts in carloads from the 
Wisconsin points named in the petitions to St. Paul, Minn., 
should not exceed rates, per 100 pounds, stated in the 
following table, the product to be shipped via the line 
which handles the shipment inbound. 

ON MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT’STE. MARIE 


RAILWAY. 
Distance. Rate. 
To St. Paul, Minn., from— Miles. Cents 
EE, SS. ekki eek id ep iweusedepedviccteeeal 107.0 3.1 
na wed cbse hots 06e0n anaes op ema 125.0 3.3 
ER. FOUN ns VEG hoe bh ba vcd c pub eeeeececeess 167.8 3.7 
Ge, SN ei acc tie kat > <tiEsbuek enncdad 215.0 4.2 
ON CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 
RAILWAY, 
EE anon ea nae bees shee a ennetens bad 43.9 2.0 
ee a evades ced wa chee ReEe oe eed 53.3 2.2 
i i DL Miws o wthga tc ith anes $d 0 Shed «emma 60.3 2.3 
Is, ele uern chao 00 FS ba Gwe bets Ree On 69.4 2.5 
SE RS in ct sk 6 sha n'nn ob 4OSH 6 OUKEEOSE 140.9 3.3 


We further find that complainant has been damaged 
to the extent that he has paid charges on shipments of 
excelsior bolts from points in Wisconsin to St. Paul, Minn., 
at rates in excess of those herein found to be reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory, and reparation will be awarded in 
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February 15, 1913 





favor of complainant on that basis. Proof of the ship- 
ments upon which reparation is sought was not submitted 
at the hearing. A statement setting forth the necessary 
details as to such shipments should be submitted. After 
opportunity has been afforded defendants to check the 
same, and upon its approval by the Commission, an 
order of reparation will be entered. 

The defendants will be required, for a period of not 
less than two years, to establish and maintain for the 
transportation of excelsior bolts in carloads from the 
Wisconsin points named to St. Paul, Minn., rates not in 
excess of those herein found to be reasonable. 

Orders will be entered in accordance with the find- 
ings announced. 





ORDER. 
No. 4778. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answer 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered that the above-named defendant be, and 
it is hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before April 1, 1913, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, collect- 
ing or receiving its present rates for the transportation of 
excelsior bolts in carloads from Ridgeland, Edgewater, 
Marshfield and Glidden, all in the state of Wisconsin, 
to St. Paul, Minn., when the product of said commodity 
is’ reshipped via the line which handled the shipment 
inbound, which rates are found in said report to be un- 
reasonable. 


It is further ordered that said defendant be, and it 
is hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
April 1, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the general public by not less than five 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and for a period 
of two years after the said April 1, 1913, to maintain and 
apply to the transportation of exceisior bolts in carloads, 
rates not in excess of the rates given in the following 
table, the product to be reshipped via the line which 
handles the shipment inbound, which rates are found in 
said report to be reasonable: 


Rate Per 
100 Pounds. 
To St. Paul, Minn., from— Cents. 
a cine, cre. dun Bigs Sina 3.1 
6. ol a4 ockibe reevwuheeveawe 3.3 
OE is 5 cldenkdeguidesddnet’ 3.7 
S. TORN ca Soa0 bic vadbweboaseddessecs'e 4.2 


No. 4778 (Sub-No. 1). 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answer 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered that the above-named defendant be, and 
it is hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before April 1, 1913, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, collect- 
ing or receiving its present rates for the transportation of 
excelsior bolts in carloads from Ellsworth, Spring Valley, 
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Elmwood, Weston and Hannibal, all in the state of Wis- 
consin, to St. Paul, Minn., when the product of said com- 
modity is reshipped via the line which handled the ship- 
ment inbound, which rates are found in said report to 
be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered that said defendant be, and it 
is hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
April 1, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the general public by not less than five 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and for a period 
of two years after the said April 1, 1913, to maintain and 
apply to the transportation of excelsior bolts in carloads, 
rates not in excess of the rates given in the following 
table, the product to be reshipped via the line which 
handles the shipment inbound, which rates are found in 
said report to be reasonable: 


Rate Per 
100 Pounds. 
To St. Paul, Minn., from— Cents. 


NE. UP - .6d 4.0080 0d ctvinvesendbabewe 2.0 
Spring Valley, ‘ 

Elmwood, Wis. 
Weston, Wis. 
Fea), WER oo con ctesinsecevaas<cesic 





COTTON DUCK AND DRILLS, SAME RATE 


CASE NO. 4385 OPINION NO. 2155 
(26 I. C, C. Rep., P. 79.) 
WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. VS. CHATTA- 
HOOCHIE VALLEY RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted May 14, 1912. Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 


Tariff of defendants provided in separate items rates on cotton 
duck and cotton drills of $1.13, carload and less than carload, 
from Langdale, Ala., to San Francisco, Cal. A rule in the 
tariff provided that no two or more articles having a car- 
load rate should be shipped in mixed carloads at the car- 
load rate unless so provided, except that where two or more 
articles were mentioned in one paragraph or bracketed 
paragraphs, they could be forwarded in straight or mixed 
carloads at the rate shown, and that on mixed shipments 
not made in harmony with this rule charges would be 
assessed on the basis of the less-than-carload tariff rate 
for the highest rated article included in such shipments. 
The paragraphs covering duck and drills were not brack- 
eted. Defendants collected the carload rate on the duck 
and the less-than-carload rate on the drills on certain car- 
load shipments made by complainant; Held, That the 
transportation characteristics of the two commodities be- 
ing practically the same and the rates the same, the ap- 
plication of the rule relating to mixed carloads to the ship- 
ments in question was unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Stanwood G. Wellington for complainant. 

No appearance for defendants. 
Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture of cotton fabrics at West Point, Ga., Langdale 
and Shawmut, Ala., and Boston, Mass. In its petition 
filed Sept. 5, 1911, it alleges that the provision of the 
tariff governing the shipment of cotton duck and denims 
from southeastern territory to Pacific coast terminals 
is unreasonable in that it prohibits the shipment of 
mixed carloads of cotton duck and denims with cotton 
sheetings, drills, and bagging, thus subjecting com- 
plainant to the payment of unreasonable rates for the 
transportation of such goods. Reparation on certain 
shipments from Langdale to San Francisco in 1910, 1911, 
and 1912, and the establishment of a reasonable rate 
and rule for mixed carloads of these commodities for 
the future are asked. An amendment to the complaint 
describing additional shipments was filed April 27, 
1912. The claim was first presented to the Commission, 
November 4, 1910. 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau Westbound Com- 
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modity tariff, I. C. C. No. 916, at page 47, item 33, 
provides: 

Cotton duck and denims, carload, $113; less than carload, 
$1.58. 

Item 34 reads: 


Cotton drills, cotton sheetings and cotton bagging, includ- 
ing clayed cotton bagging, bleached or unbleached, carload, 
$1.13; less than carload, $1.58. 

Rule 15, on page 38 of the same tariff, provides: 


No two or more articles having a carload rate shall be 
shipped in mixed carloads at the carload rate unless so pro- 
vided, except that where two or more articles are mentioned in 
one paragraph or bracketed paragraphs, they may be forwarded 
in straight or mixed carloads at the rate shown. When pack- 
ages contain two or more articles for which mixed carload 
rating is not authorized, charges will be assessed on basis of 
the less-than-carload tariff rate for the highest rated article 
included in such shipments. 


These paragraphs are not bracketed together in the 
tariff, consequently under the rule goods named in item 
33 could not move in mixed carloads with goods named 
at the carload rate. 
mixed carloads of cotton 
duck and drills from Langdale to San Francisco, the 
first having moved Aug. 4, 1910, and the last Jan. 4, 
1912. Charges were originally prepaid in the sum of 
$5,899.56 on the basis of the aggregate weight of 522,085 
pounds at the carload rate of $1.13 per 100 pounds, but 
on arrival at destination additional charges amounting 
to $191.31 were collected on 41,060 pounds of drills at 
the less-than-carload rate of $1.58. However, on this 
basis charges should have been collected at destination 
in the sum of $184.77. There is therefore an apparent 
overcharge on the shipments amounting to $6.54. From 
the expense bills submitted in evidence, the shipments 
of Aug. 4, 1910, and June 27, 1911, were overcharged 
$10.43 and 19 cents, respectively, while the shipment of 
March 22, 1911, was undercharged $4.08, resulting in a 
net overcharge of $6.54 as above mentioned, 

Although they did not appear at the hearing the 
Southern Pacific Co., Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Co., and the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. filed 
a statement with the Commission admitting that, con- 
sidering the nature of the two commodities and the 
facts in this case, the application of the less-than-car- 
load rate on cotton drills when mixed with carloads of 


in item 3 
Complainant shipped 10 


cotton duck was and is unreasonable and that the rea- 
sonabie rate under such circumstances would be the 
carload rate. 

It is not apparent why the goods involved herein 


should have been so described in the tariff as to deprive 
them of the right to move in mixed carloads at the 
carload rate. They are shipped in the same kind of 
packages and weigh about the same to the carload. An 


entire carload of some classes of duck would be of 
approximately the same value as a carload of drills, 
and the rate was the same. Upon the record we are 


of opinion that the rule relating to mixed carloads was 
unreasonable in so far as it deals with mixed carloads 
of duck and drills, that the assessing of the less-than- 
carload rate on the drills was unreasonable, and that 
the application of the carload rate would have been 
reasonable, 


We further find that complainant made the ship- 


ment in accordance with the foregoing statement of facts 
and paid charges thereon at the rate herein found to 
have been unreasonable, and that complainant has been 
to the extent of the difference 
pay 


between the 
and the amount which he 


damaged 


amount which he did 
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would have paid upon the basis herein found reasonable, 
and is therefore entitled to an award of reparation in 
the sum of $191.31, with interest from Jan. 26, 1912, 
which amount includes the net overcharge above men- 
tioned. 

Defendants will be required in the future to pro- 
vide in their tariffs for the transportation .of cotton 
drills in mixed carloads with cotton duck at the carload 
rate from the point of origin herein to San Francisco. 
An order will be issued accordingly. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report 
containing its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, 
which said report is hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before April 1, 1913, and for a period of 
two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demand- 
ing, collecting, or receiving for the transportation of 
cotton drills and cotton ducks in mixed carloads from 
Langdale, Ala., to San Francisco, Cal., at rate in excess 
of the rate on said commodities in straight carloads, 
which relation of rates is found in said report to be 
unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby notified and required to eStablish and 
put in effect, on or before April 1, 1913, upon notice 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the general 
public by not less than five days’ filing and posting in 
the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to Reg- 
ulate Commerce, and for a period of two years after 
said April 1, 1913, maintain a provision for transporting 
in mixed carloads at the carload rate cotton drills with 
cotton ducks from Langdale, Ala., to San Francisco, Cal., 
which provision is found in said report to be reasonable. 

And it is further ordered, That the above-named 
defendants be, and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to pay unto complainant, West Point Manufact- 
uring Co., on or before -April 1, 1913, the sum of $191.31, 
with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from Jan, 26, 1912, as reparation on account of 
a rate charged for the transportation of 10 carloads of 
cotton duck and cotton drills from Langdale, Ala., to 
San Francisco, Cal., which rate so charged has been 
found to have been unreasonable as more fully and at 
large appears in and by said report of the Commission. 


TILE SHOULD TAKE BRICK RATE 


OPINION NO. 2156 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 82.) 
LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. VS. PENNSYLVANIA CO., 
ET AL. 


Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 


CASE NO. 4802 


Submitted July 15, 1912. 


Charges collected by defendants for transportation of three car- 
loads of unglazed tile slabs or brick tile, from New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, to Springfield, Mo., found to have been in excess 
of the published rate. Reparation awarded. 


O. M. Rogers for complainant. 
Fred G. Wright for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Co. 
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February 15, 1913 


B. H. Stanage for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. 

A. P. Burgwin and James Stillwell for Pennsylvania 
Co. and Vandalia Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of clay products, with headquarters at Chicago, IIL, 
and a factory at New Lexington, Ohio, by petition, filed 
April 16, 1912, alleges that it was charged an unreason- 
able rate for the transportation of certain carloads of the 
output of its factory from New Lexington, Ohio, to Spring- 
field, Mo., and asks reparation. 

In August, September and October, 1910, complainant 
shipped over defendants’ lines from New Lexington to 
Springfield three carloads of its manufactured product, 
described in two of the bills of lading as “promenade 
brick,” and in the other as “tile slabs.” The shipments 
moved to East St. Louis, Ill., via the Pennsylvania and 
Vandalia lines. From that point to destination two of 
them moved via the St. Louis & San Francisco and the 
other via the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. At 
destination the two delivered by the Frisco were desig- 
nated in the expense bills as “floor tile.” The one deliv- 
ered by the Iron Mountain was designated the same as 
in the bill of lading. Transportation charges were col 
lected at a rate of $2.80 per ton, on a car minimum of 
40,000 pounds, from point of origin to East St. Louis, of 
which no complaint is made, and at a rate of 17 cents 
per 100 pounds on a carload minimum of 36,000 pounds 
from East St. Louis to destination, amounting in all to 
$437.76. Beyond East St. Louis the two shipments via 
the Frisco line moved at the minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds each, while the one via the Iron Mountain weighed 
65,600 pounds, making a total weight charged for of 
137,600 pounds. 

At the time the shipments moved there was a pub- 
lished rate on tile slabs in carloads from New Lexington 
to East St. Louis of $2.70 and to St. Louis $2.80 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds, minimum 40,000 pounds. From East St. 
Louis to Springfield there was no commodity rate on tile 
slabs, nor was there a class rate that would specifically 
embrace the traffic. There was a class C rate of 17 cents 
per 100 pounds named on marble or slate floor tiling, in 
carloads, minimum 36,000 pounds, and that seems to have 
been the rate applied. There was also a class D rate of 
15 cents per 100 pounds applicable to brick tile, unglazed, 
in carloads, minimum 36,000 pounds, from East St. Louis 
to Springfield. There was a published commodity rate 
on roofing tile from and to the same points, both before 
and after the period covered by the shipments, but not 
during such period, of 4% cents per 100 pounds less than 
the class D rate. 

From the expense bills submitted in evidence and by 
a computation, it appears that the lines east of East St. 
Louis charged, and were allowed as advances, the St. 
Louis rate of $2.80 per ton, instead of the East St. Louis 
rate of $2.70 per ton. The lines west applied their class 
C rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds from East St. Louis, 
which was also applicable from St. Louis. There is, there- 
fore, an apparent overcharge on each of the three ship- 
ments to the extent of 10 cents per ton up to Hast St. 
Louis, amounting in all to $7.28 on 72.8 tons. 

The commodity involved is a tile slab or brick, the 
product of shale clay, and is manufactured by machinery. 
It is 9 inches in length by 6 inches in width and 1 inch 
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in thickness, unglazed, of smooth top surface, with under 
suriace made in corrugated form, for more secure setting 
in cement. The tiles are packed for shipment in much 
the same manner as high-grade brick, a small quantity 
of straw being used between the layers as a precaution 
against injury, and they load heavily, ordinarily 50,000 
pounds or over per car, and are not liable to damage in 
transit. The general use to which the tiles are applied 
is for floors of hotel lobbies and porches, for promenades, 
for floors in office buildings, and sometimes in private 
residences. Occasionally the lower grades are used for 
flat roofing. The commodity is not the same floor tiling 
made of marble or slate, though sometimes so used. Nor 
is it similar to encaustic tile or mosaics. It is a high- 
grade clay product, more after the order of a fine quality 
of brick, though not of similar shape or dimensions, or 
intended for the ordinary uses to which brick are applied. 

Complainant’s contention is that the shipments were 
entitled to the same rate as brick, or at most to a rate 
not higher than the commodity rate at present applicable 
to roofing tile in carloads from East St. Louis to Spring- 
field, that is, 44% cents less than class D, or 10% cents 
per 100 pounds. Defendants contend that the class C 
rate was lawfully applied, and is a reasonable and proper 
rate for the traffic. 

We are not favorably impressed with either conten- 
tion. Nothing is shown to warrant application of the 
rate on brick, and we do not think the commodity entitled 
to be rated as roofing tile. Furthermore, it does not 
appear that the class C rate charged by defendants was 
the lawful rate under the tariffs. 

The commodity might well be described either as 
brick tile, unglazed, or as tile slabs, ungiazed. Upon 
consideration of all the facts of record, we are of opinion 
and find that under the tariffs in force when the ship- 
ments moved the commodity was properly chargeable 
with the class D rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds applicable 
to unglazed brick tile. 

We further find that the shipments were made in 
accordance with the facts above stated and charges 
thereon paid at the rate herein found to have been un- 
reasonable; that complainant has been damaged to the 
extent of the difference between the amount paid and the 
amount which would have been paid at the rate herein 
found applicable, and is, therefore, entitled to an award 
of reparation against the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. in the sum of $14.40, with interest from Sept. 
15, 1910, and to an award of reparation against the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. in the sum 
of $13.12, with interest from Nov. 3, 1910. The Pennsyl- 
vania Co. and Vandalia Railroad Co. will be required to 
refund the overcharge, $7.28, with interest from Nov. 3, 
1910. An order will be entered in accordance with the 
findings thus announced. 





ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered that defendant St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Co. be, and it is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay unto complainant, Ludowici-Celadon Co., 
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on or before April 1, 1913, the sum of $14.40, with interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from Sept. 
15, 1910, as reparation on account of a rate charged for 
the transportation of certain shipments of unglazed tile 
slabs or brick tile, from East St. Louis, Ill., to Springfield, 
Mo., which rate so charged was in excess of the rate 
lawfully applicable, as more fully and at large appears 
in and by said report of the Commission. 

It is further ordered that defendant St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co. be, and it is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay unto complainant, Ludo- 
wici-Celadon Co., on or before April 1, 1913, the sum of 
$13.12, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from Nov. 3, 1910, as reparation on account 
of a rate charged for the transportation of certain carload 
shipments of unglazed tile slabs or brick tile from East 
St. Louis, Ill., to Springfield, Mo., which rate so charged 


was in excess of the rate lawfully applicable, as more 
fully and at large appears in and by said report of the 
Commission. 

And it is further ordered that defendants Pennsyl- 
vania Co. and Vandalia Railroad Co. be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto complainant, 
Ludowici-Celadon Co., on or before April 1, 1913, the sum 
of $7.28, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from Nov. 3, 1910, as reparation on account 
of an unlawful overcharge for the transportation of certain 
carload shipments of unglazed tile slabs or brick tile 
from New Lexington, Ohio, to East St. Louis, destined 
to Springfield, Mo. 


AS TO COLORADO COAL 


l. & S. DOCKET NO. 95 OPINION NO. 2157 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 86.) 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
SUSPENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CAR- 
RIERS FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 
FROM THE WALSENBURG DISTRICT OF COLO- 
RADO TO STATIONS IN KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
AND TEXAS. 

Submitted Dec. 7, 1912. Decided Jan. 14, 1913. 


1. Respondents undertook to advance the coal rates from the 
Walsenburg field to points in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas by 35 cents a ton, without making any change in 
the rates to the same destinations from the Canon City 
field; Held, That the tariffs attempting to make such 
an advance be canceled, but that respondents be allowed 
to establish a coal rate from the Walsenburg field that 
is 10 cents higher than that from the Canon City field 
to the same destinations. 

2. Contention of carriers that discrimination cannot be predi- 
cated of a carrier by a shipper not on its line is not sus- 
tained, as an undue discrimination against a given point 
may be effected as well by a joint rate as by a one-line 
rate. 


C. W. Durbin and Albert L. Vogl for protestants. 

E. H. Hogueland for Public Utilities Commission of 
Kansas. 

J. L. Coleman and Robert Dunlap 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

E. E. Whitted, Robert H. Widdicombe, and R. B. 
Scott for Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 


E. N. Clark and J. G. McMurry for Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Co. 


for Atchison, 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, COMMISSIONER: 
It was said on the argument by counsel for the car- 
riers that this case involves a rehearing of the rate 
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situation considered in Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co, vs. 
C. & 8. Ry. Co. 17 I. C. C., 479. 

The petitioners in that proceeding were conducting 
coal operations in the state of Colorado in what is known 
as the Walsenburg coal field; and in order to be able 
to compete in the markets reached by other coal fields 
in the same general territory they demanded through 
routes and joint rates to destinations in the states of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas that were on or could 
be reached over the rails of the Santa Fe. By the order 
entered we granted that relief, requiring the Santa Fe 
to join with the Colorado & Southern and the Denver 
& Rio Grande in establishing through routes and joint 
rates to points in Texas and New Mexico, either through 
Amarillo or by way of Trinidad; to points in Kansas, 
reached through the Pueblo gateway, the rates published 
by the Santa Fe on Rockvale coal from the Canon City 
coan district were required to be observed by the de- 
fendants as maximum rates from the Walsenburg mines. 
This order was complied with by the defendant carriers. 
We expressly excluded from its terms some 77 com- 
petitive stations or junction points in Kansas to which 
joint rates were already in effect over other lines, 
notably the lines of the Missouri Pacific and the Rock 
Island. Later we were asked in Colorado Coal Traffic 
Asso. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry Co., 22 I. C, C., 264, to open 
through routes and joint rates to these omitted destina- 
tions and to apply thereto the Santa Fe basis of rates 
in effect to those points on coal from the Canon City 
district; but the record was found to be insufficient to 
justify an order with respect to the competitive destina- 
tions, although the defendants were required to estab- 
lish such routes and rates through Pueblo to points 
in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Under the act our conclusions in formal proceed- 
ings respecting rates and similar matters may be im- 
posed upon the defendant carriers for a maximum period 
of two years only; and when the Santa Fe, at the ex- 
piration of that period of time, was relieved from the 
force of the order in Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. 
C. & S. Ry. Co., supra, it undertook to advance the 
rates from the Walsenburg field to Kansas and Okla- 
homa destinations by 35 cents a ton, without making 
any change in its rates on Rockvale coal to the same 
destinations from the Canon City field. Vigorous pro- 
tests having been made, we suspended the use of the 
increased rates pending this investigation as to their 
propriety. 


Tariff Applies Only to Joint Rates. 


It will be observed that the tariffs under suspension 
did not propose to withdraw from the Walsenburg field 
the benefit of through routes and joint rates, but pro- 
vided only for an increase in the present point rates. 
To that extent, therefore, it is not quite accurate to 
say that this proceeding is simply a rehearing of the 
previous case; for at the time that complaint was filed 
no through routes or joint through rates were in effect 
to the points in question from the Walsenburg mines, 
and that was one of the grounds for the complaint. 
But the petitioners in then demanding through routes 
and joint rates also demanded a parity of rates with the 
Rockvale mines. To some points they asked even lower 
rates from the Walsenburg mines than the Santa Fe 
was then maintaining to those points from its Rock- 
vale mines; they asked this on the theory, as explained 
on their brief in that case, that the Santa Fe rates from 
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Rockvale were higher in those cases than they should 
be and would have to be reduced to the basis demanded 
by the petitioners from the Walsenburg field. It was 
a contest on the part of the Walsenburg field not only 
for through routes and joint rates, but for rates that 
would enable it to compete in the coal markets on a 
basis of equality with the Rockvale mines. Our order 
established a parity of rates as between the two fields; 
and we gather that by publishing rates in the tariffs 
now under suspension that are higher by 35 cents a ton 
from Walsenburg than it maintains at this time from 
the Rockvale mines, the Santa Fe intends to be under- 
stood as now challenging the propriety of the rate rela- 
tion rather than the propriety of the rates themselves. 


Relation More Stable That Rate. 


A rate is manifestly less stable and more subject 
to fluctuations than a relation of rates. Many factors 
may combine to require a change in the rate given on 
a given commodity, while a relation of rates, when once 
established on sound grounds, has a more permanent 
basis and is necessarily less subject to such influences. 
Whether present conditions may warrant an increase in 
the rate basis from both fields is a question that is not 
before us. It is clear, however, that a departure by the 
carriers at this time from the rate relation established 
by the Commission in the case cited can be justified only 
on the ground that we were not fully advised in that 
case, or on the ground that there has been a material 
change since that time in the conditions surrounding the 
coal movement from the two fields. But that there has 
been no such change was admitted on the argument by 
counsel for the Santa Fe; he expressly stated that he 
Was not presenting his contention upon any such theory. 
There has been some advance in wages and in the cost 
of materials, and in other ways the cost of railroad opera- 
tions may be somewhat higher now than at the time 
the previous case was decided. These matters, however, 
equally affect transportation from both fields and there- 
fore have no bearing upon the question of the propriety 
of a parity of rates as between them. Nor does it 
appear, except perhaps in one particular to be mentioned 
later, that we were not fully advised of the situation 
by the record in the previous case. On the contrary, 
councel for the Colorado & Southern, one of the defend- 
ants here, admits that nothing is shown upon the present 
record that did not appear on the previous record. 


“In other words, the contention here is that we ‘were 
in error in the previous case, not with respect to the 
facts, but with respect to the principle, on the proved 
facts, of requiring a rate relation as between the two 
competing coal districts. Counsel for the Santa Fe 
made this entirely clear on the argument when ue 
stated that his line had extended its rails to the Rock- 
vale mines with full knowledge that coal would be prac- 
tically the only traffic upon which that branch of its 
road could make any revenues; that every car of coal 
which it is compelled to join with its codefendants in 
moving from the Walsenburg mines to the destinations 
in question means a car of coal that will not be moved 
by its Rockvale branch from the Canon City field; that 
while it is true that the Walsenburg mines have idle 
days which to some extent may be avoided by the pres- 
ent rates to Santa Fe destinations, it is also true that 
the Rockvale mines have idle days, and that for every 
idle day saved to the former field by the present rate 
adjustment an idle day is imposed upon the latter 
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field; that every carload of coal moved from Walsenburg 
over the defendant’s rails means that a carload of coal 
will not move from the Rockvale mines; and that from 
the Rockvale mines the Santa Fe has a one-line haul 
to all destinations on its own rails and therefore may 
retain the full rate, while the haul from the Walsenburg 
mines is over two lines and the Santa Fe must there- 
fore share the earnings with the initial carrier. 


Claims of Santa Fe. 


On these grounds, and also because the Rockvale 
mines on its rails “can supply every bit of coal that is 
required” by consumers at these points in Kansas, the 
Santa Fe claims the right, by establishing higher rates 
from the Walsenburg field, to protect itself in its long 
haul from the Rockvale mines; it asserts that it is 
unjust to require it to maintain rates from tae Walsen- 
burg mines that will enable that coal to move to Kansas 
destinations and pro tanto to displace the Rockvale coal. 
The Walsenburg operators, on the other hand, insist 
that the proposed increase of 35 cents per ton in their 
rates will absolutely exclude their coal from those 
markets. 


This contention on the part of the Santa Fe was 
fully considered in the previous case. A similar theory 
was also presented and strongly argued in Cardiff Coal 
Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C., 460; Chamber 
of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 460; Standard Lime & Stone Co. ys. C. V. R. R. 
Co., 15 I. C. C., 620, and other cases; and the grounds 
upon which it was overruled need not again be dis- 
cussed here. The obligation of a common carrier to 
serve the public is a broad one and cannot always be 
fulfilled in a way that is most advantageous to the 
carrier. It is the long hau] that ordinarily yields the 
carrier its best profits, the traffic involving a long haul 
over its own rails is usually highly desirable from the 
carrier’s point of view. <A one-line haul is equally de- 
sirable. The Santa Fe has good reason therefore to 
prefer to put the Rockvale coal into the Kansas markets. 
But coal shippers from points on the lines of its con- 
nections are clearly entitled to reach the same destina- 
tions under reasonable rates even though it involves a 
two-line haul. In the previous case our conclusion on 
the whole record was that rates on Walsenburg coal to 
these markets in excess of the rates on Rockvale coal 
would be unreasonable and discriminatory. 


Another contention urged more particularly by the 
Santa Fe is that the Walsenburg mines are not on its 
rails, and that it is not therefore guilty of unduly dis- 
criminating against them when it accords lower rates 
to its own Rockvale mines. It is said that discrimination 
cannot be predicated of a carrier by a shipper not 
on its line. This has not been our view. An undue 
discrimination against a given point may be effected 
as well by a joint rate as by a one-line rate; and the 
carrier that is a party to a joint rate is no less re- 
sponsible when, as in this case, the undue discrimination 
under such rate can be controlled by it, than it would be 
in similar circumstances under its own one-line rate. 


Corrects Description. 


There remains to be mentioned a feature in the 
situation heretofore referred to as perhaps being not 
altogether clear on the record of the previous case. The 
Walsenburg field is there described (p. 479) as being 
about 44 miles south of Pueblo and extending north 
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and south about 15 miles; and it was our understanding 
then that the average haul from the two fields was 
approximately the same. From this record, however, 
we gather that this description of the Walsenburg dis- 
trict is somewhat inaccurate. A witness for the Colo- 
rado & Southern here testified that, disregarding the 
branch-line or spur-track haul, the average distance to 
Pueblo from the 43 mines in the Walsenburg district 
was 68 miles, the most southerly point in the district 
about 72 miles. The Canon City district, as we 
understand the matter, involves an average haul to 
Pueblo of some 15 or 20 miles less; if the spur tracks 
be included in each case, the advantage in favor of the 
latter field is possibly still greater. Ordinarily a differ- 
ence of only 15 or 20 miles in hauls of the length in- 
volved to these Kansas destinations might be disre- 
garded; but we think the additional service should not 
be overlooked in this instance in view of the particular'y 
severe operating expenses of the Colorado & Southern and 
Denver & Rio Grande from the Walsenburg mines to 
Pueblo. Moreover, while there is no fixed rule requiring 
a higher rate for a two-line than for a one-line haul of 
equal length, we think in this reasonable recogni- 
tion may be given in the rates to the fact that the 
movement from toese mines is over two lines. While 
we attach no importance to it in this connection, it ap- 
pears in the previous case that the mining operations 
in the Walsenburg field are less expensive than in the 
Canon City field. 


being 


case 


Walsenburg Differential Proper. 


Under all the circumstances now disclosed we think 
a differential of 10 cents a ton in the rates on Walsen- 
burg coal to the destinations in question over the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from the Rockvale mines 
may properly be allowed; and we find that any rates 
from the Walsenburg mines in excess of that basis will 
be unduly discriminatory. 

it appears that tne Santa Fe and its 
serving the Walsenburg field have not 
agree’ on divisions under the present 
are indications that they may not be able to agree on 
divisions under tne rates that we here fix; nevertheless 
that question has not been formally submitted to us. 

An order will be entered to give effect to these con- 
clusions. 

CLEMENTS, COMMISSIONER, DISSENTING: 

There does not, in my view, appear to be any such 
material difference in the circumstances surrounding 
the transportation of coal from the Canon City and the 
Walsenburg districts to the points of destination here 
involved as to justify a cifference in rates from these 
respective fields of production. 

The contention of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
was the same in the former case as in this, being in 
substance that because it can supply from mines on its 
coal needed at the destinations here in- 
it should not be required to participate in joint 
for the transportation of coal from mines -on the 
competitors to the same destinations. 
and rights of the Walsenburg pro- 
ducers, as well as the consumers of coal, should be 
kept in view, and should not be dominated by the 
supposed business interests of the Santa Fe. It is man- 
ifest, I think, that the intent of the proposed advances 
in rates is to shut off the movement of coal from the 
Walsenburg field to these destinations. 
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While the conclusions of the Commission, as above 
stated, in form reject this contention of the Santa Fe, 
upon the facts appearing I can but regard the advance 
permitted as a yielding in part to this contention, and 
for these reasons am unable to agree with the majority. 


ORDER. 


It appearing, That on April 10, 1912, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the advances and the lawfuless of the rates, charges, 
regulations, and practices stated in schedules contained 
in the following tariff: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, supplement No. 2 to I. C. C, No, 5973, and sub- 
sequently ordered that the operation of said schedules 
contained in said tariff be suspended until Feb. 12, 1913; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of 
the matters and things involved having been had, and 
the Commission having, on the date hereof, made and 
filed a report containing its findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred 
to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the carriers respondents herein 
and named in said order of suspension, dated April 10, 
1912, be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
cancel, on or before March 12, 1913, the schedules 


specified in said orders of suspension. 


It is further ordered, That said carriers shall es- 
tablish and put in force, on or before March 12, 1913, 
upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the general public by not less than five days’ filing 
and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce, and for a period of two 
years after the said March 12, 1913, to maintain and 
apply to the transportation of coal in carloads from the 
mines in the Walsenburg, Colo., district, to the points of 
destination in the states of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, named in the schedules covered by said orders of 
suspension, rates which shall not exceed by more than 
10 cents per ton the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on the same commodity in carloads from the 
mines in the Canon City, Colo., district, to the same 
destination points. 


ROME, GA., IS GETTING BUSY 


Merchants’ Association of 
new lease of life, doubling 
It has 
clerk 


The Manufacturers’ and 
Rome, Ga., has taken on a 
its membership and getting ready for business. 
recently appointed J. L. Wood, who was chief 
traffic department Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Rail- 
way, traffic manager, to look after freight rates and 
transportation. Louis Spencer Daniel is managing di- 
rector. The membership includes about eighty separate 
manufacturers in Rome, which is a beautiful little city 
of about 20,000, with many suburban towns. The asso- 
ciation is getting up a handsome manufacturers’ exhibit, 
also an exhibit of the agricultural and mineral products 
of Floyd County. The citizens have recently organized 
a Farmers’ and Merchants’ Co-operative Association, of 
which Louis Spencer Daniel is secretary. This associa- 
tion will work in harmony with the Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ Association, thus bringing unity and concen- 
trated action for the development of Rome and the en- 
tire county. 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT 


Decisions of the Court of Last Resort on Matters 
Relating to Traffic 


OFFICE ESTABLISHES JURISDICTION 


No. 738—October Term, 1912. 
St. Louis Southyestern Railway> In error to the Dis- 
Co. of Texas, trict Court of the 
Plaintiff in Error, United States for 
vs. the Southern Dis- 
Robert Alexander. trict of New York. 
[Feb. 3, 1913.] 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court. 

The defendant in error, Alexander, filed his com- 
plaint against the plaintiff in error, St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. of Texas, a Texas corporation, in 
the Supreme Court of New York county to recover dam- 
ages for loss sustained by him arising from the alleged 
negligence of the railway company in failing to properly 
ice and re-ice certain poultry shipped from Waco, Texas, 
to New York City under a bill of lading given by the 
railway company to the shipper, the Texas Packing Co. 
Upon the petition of the railway company the case was 
removed to the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern district of New York. That court denied 
a motion to vacate and quash service of summons and 
to dismiss for want of jurisdiction, and upon trial] judg- 
ment was entered for the defendant in error. The Dis- 
trict Court, succeeding to the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court, allowed a writ of error and certified to this court 
the question of jurisdiction under section 238 of the 
Judicial Code (36 Stat. 1087). 

When the plaintiff in error received the poultry from 
the Texas Packing Co. at Waco on Nov. 25, 1910, for 
shipment to New York City, it delivered to the packing 
company a through bill of lading in which it acknowl- 
edged receipt of the property and agreed to carry the 
freight “to its usual place of delivery at said destination, 
if on its road, otherwise to deliver to another carrier 
on the route to said destination,” and in which was set 
out, among others, the following conditions: 

“Sec. 2. In issuing this bill of lading this company 
agrees to transport over its own line ,and except as 
otherwise provided by law, acts only as agent with 
respect to the portion of the route beyond its own line. 

“Sec. 3. Claims for loss, damage, or delay must be 
made in writing to the carrier at the point of delivery 
or at the point of origin within four months after deliv- 
ery of the property. Unless claims are so made 
the carrier shall not be liable.” 

The route, as shown by the bill of lading, was ‘‘Cot- 
ton Belt to East St. Louis, care of Big 4 E. St. Louis, 
care of Nickel Plate Route.” On Dec. 5, 1910, the freight 
was delivered in a damaged condition to the defendant 
in error, to whom the bill of lading had been endorsed. 

Alexander brought suit in July 10, 1911, against the 
plaintiff in error in the Supreme Court of New York 
county and caused summons to be served upon Law- 
rence Greer, one of the directors of the plaintiff in error 
residing in New York, in accordance with the laws of 
New York. Subsequently the case was removed to the 
United States Circuit Court on the ground of diversity 
of citizenship, The plaintiff in error filed a motion to 
vacate and quash the attempted service of summons and 
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to dismiss the cause “for want of jurisdiction over the 
person of St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas, 
for the reason that said St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Co. of Texas is a foreign corporation, organized aad 
existing under the laws of the state of Texas, is not 
doing business within the state of New York, is not 
found within said state and is not amenable to service 
therein, and has not waived due service of summons 
herein by voluntary appearance or otherwise.” The 
Circuit Court denied the motion, holding that the service 
Was in accordance with the New York. laws, provided 
the action arose in that state, and that the action did 
so arise, for, although the contract was made in Texas, 
it called for delivery in New York, and the bill of lading 
required that the claim be presented to the carrier at 
the point of delivery; and holding further that, upon the 
authority of Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. vs. Riverside 
Mills, 219 U. S. 186, and Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. vs. Meyer, 197 U. S. 407, 
under the Carmack amendment to the Hepburn Act 
(34 Stat. 584, 595, c. 3591, § 20), the plaintiff in error 
was doing business in the State of New York to the 
extent that the Federal courts acquired jurisdiction of a 
removed cause in which summons had been served in 
accordance with the state laws. 

After an answer had been filed by the plaintiff in 
error, trial was had in the District Court (the Judicial 
Code having become effective), the plaintiff in error 
duly renewing, at the opening of the trial and subse- 
quent stages, its motion to vacate and quash the service 
and to dismiss the action for want of jurisdiction, 
which was denied upon the authority of the prior order. 
After final judgment had been entered upon the verdict 
for the plaintiff, the District Court certified to this court 
the question of jurisdiction. 

The record discloses the following facts in regard 
to the relationship existing between the plaintiff in error 
and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. and their 
activities in the state of New York: The St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co, a Missouri corporation, and 
the plaintiff in error comprise what is commonly known 
as the “Cotton Belt Route,” running from St. Louis, Mo., 
through the states of Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Louisiana into Texas, with nearly one-half 
of the mileage in Texas. A map of the two roads con- 
tained in their “Official List” showing the route of the 
system, makes no distinction whatsoever between the 
trackage routes of the two lines. 

All the stock of the plaintiff in error, save qualify- 
ing shares, is owned by the Missouri company, and the 
funded debt, mortgages and other obligations and assets 
of the plaintiff in error are owned and controlled by the 
Missouri company. In a certain application to the New 
York Stock Exchange requesting it to list securities of 
the Missouri company made by the secretary of that 
company it was stated that the proceeds were to be 
used for equipping and extending certain branches of the 
plaintiff in error. Certain banks and trust companies 
in New York City act as registrars, trustees, transfer 
agents and agents for the two companies, the obligations 
being secured by mortgages upon the properties of both 
corporations. 


The general officers and agents of one company hold 
similar positions with the other. The annual report of 
the plaintiff in error and the Missouri company are 
combined and the Texas company referred to as a part 
or division of the Missouri corporation. Throughout the 
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report reference is made to the “entire system,” and in 
various respects the two lines are treated as one system. 

It further is shown that upon the door of an office 
in New York City there appears the sign “Cotton Belt 
Route,” which words are also found on the stationery 
of the plaintiff in error and the Missouri company, and 
that beneath the symbol appears “St. Louis Southwestern 
Lines,’ and underneath the names P. H. Coombs, General 
Eastern Freight and Passenger Agent and C. W. Braden, 
Travelling Freight Agent. In official pamphlets of the 
two roads the names of the plaintiff in error and the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. are bracketed to- 
gether and show that they constitute the Cotton Belt 
Route. 

Before the action was commenced the defendant in 
error had considerable correspondence in regard to the 
claim with P. H. Coombs, of the New York office, in 
which the defendant in error stated that the plaintiN 
in error was the initial carrier and as such would be 
held liable for the amount of the damage. Replies were 
received to all such letters, acknowledging receipt and 
showing the attention and investigation which the claim 
was receiving and stating that all claims were handled 
by the general offices at either St. Louis or Tyler, Texas, 
and that letters were being sent to the St. Louis office 
of the Missouri company and that it was hoped a satis- 
factory reply from the St. Louis office would be received 
at an early date. One letter was forwarded to S. C. 
Johnson, Auditor of the Missouri company, Freight Claim 
Division, and General Adjuster of all freight claims of 
the Cotton Belt Route, who replied that he would review 
the matter and write fully regarding the company’s 
position. 

In this class of cases, where it is undertaken to 
hold a corporation personally liable in a foreign juris- 
diction, two questions ordinarily arise: the first, Was 
the corporation within the jurisdiction in which it is 
sued? the second, Was process duly served upon an 
authorized agent of the corporation? As to the latter 
question, there is little difficulty in this case. The cause 
of action having accrued in New York by the failure 
to keep the contract for the safe delivery of the goods 
there, the service could be properly made under the 
New York statute, in the absence of other designated 
officials, upon the resident director. Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. vs. Meyer, supra. 

The other question as to the presence of the cor- 
poration within the jurisdiction of the court in which it 
was sued raises more difficulty. A long line of decisions 
in this court has established that in order to render a 
corporation amenable to service of process in a foreign 
jurisdiction it must appear that the corporation is 
transacting business in that district to such an extent 
as to subject it to the jurisdiction and laws thereof. The 
Lafayette Ins. Co. vs. French, 18 How. 404; St. Clair 
vs. Cox, 106 U. S. 350; Goldey vs. Morning News, 156 
U. S. 518; Conley vs. Mathieson Alkali Works, 190 U. 
S. 406; Geer vs. Mathieson Alkali Works, 190 U. S. 428; 
Peterson vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pac, Ry. Co., 205 
U. S. 364; Green vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. 
Co., 205 U. S. 530; Mechanical Appliance Co. vs. Castle- 
man, 215 U. S. 437; Herndon-Carter Co. vs. Norris, Son 
& Co., 224 U. S. 496. 

In the court below it was adjudged that the so- 
called Carmack Amendment, under the circumstances 
here detailed, had had the effect of making the corpora- 
tion liable to suit in New York and, because of the 











agency within New York of the connecting carrier, 
effected by that statute, must be held to be there present 
and subject to service of process. In view of the recent 
consideration of the Carmack Amendment in this court 
it is unnecessary to now enter upon any extended dis- 
cussion of it. The object of the statute was to require 
the initial carrier receiving freight for transportation in 
interstate commerce to obligate itself to carry to the 
point of destination, using the lines of connecting car- 
riers as its agencies, thus securing for the benefit of the 
shipper unity of transportation and responsibility. At- 
lantic Coast Line R. R. Co. vs. Riverside Mills, supra, 
203. The provisions of the amendment had the effect 
of facilitating the remedy of the shipper by making 
the initial carrier responsible for the entire carriage, but 
the amendment was not intended, as we view it, to 
make foreign corporations through connecting carriers 
liable to suit in a district where they were not carrying 
on business in the sense which has heretofore been held 
necessary to confer jurisdiction. 

We reach the conclusion that this case is to be 
decided upon the principles which have heretofore pre- 
vailed in determining whether a foreign corporation is 
doing business within the district in such sense as to 
subject it to suit therein. This court has decided each 
case of this character upon the facts brought before it 
and has laid down no all-embracing rule by which it may 
be determined what constitutes the doing of business by a 
foreign corporation in such manner as to subject it to a 
given jurisdiction. In a general way it may be said that 
the business must be such in character and extent as to 
warrant the inference that the corporation has subjected 
itself to the jurisdiction and laws of the district in which 
it is served and in which it is bound to appear when a 
proper agent has been served with process. Lafayette 
Ins, Co. vs. French, supra, 407; Green vs. Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy Ry. Co., supra, 532. Applying the gen- 
eral principles which we regard as settled by this court, 
Was this company doing business in the state of New 
York in that sense? 

The testimony discloses that the two roads together 
constitute a continuous line from St. Louis, through the 
states of Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Louisiana into Texas, and are together known as the 
“Cotton Belt Route.” This combination has an office in 
the city of New York, upon the door of which, as upon 
the stationery and literature of the companies, the sym- 
bol, the “Cotton Belt Route,” is found in use. Under- 
neath appears the general description, “St. Louis South- 
western Lines,” and there is also named a general east- 
ern freight agent and traveling freight agent of the 
lines. With this joint freight agent at the office in New 
York the matter of the plaintiff’s claim was taken up and 
considered, and correspondence concerning it was had 
through his office, and a settlement of the claim at- 
tempted. It was only after such negotiations for a set- 
tlement had failed that this action was brought. Here, 
then, was an authorized agent attending to this and pre- 
sumably other matters of a kindred character, undertak- 
ing to act for and represent the company, negotiating 
for it in its behalf declining to adjust the claim made 
against it. In this situation we think this was the trans- 
action of business in behalf of the company by its 
authorized agent in such manner as to bring it within the 
District of New York, in which it was sued, and to make 
it subject to the service of process there. See in this 
connection, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
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Commercial Mutual 
Accident Co. vs. Davis, 213 U. S. 245, 255. 

In our opinion the court did not err in holding the 
orporation subject to process and duly served in this 
ase. 

Judgment affirmed, 


surance Co. vs. Meyer, supra, 415; 


+O ARGUE FOURTH SECTION MATTERS 





The following fourth section orders have been as- 
signed for argument before the Commission on March 
17, 18 and 19, in Washington, D. C., namely: 


1548. Southern Railway Co. 
1952. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 
1573. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
1530. Central of Georgia Railway Co. 
972. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Co. 
458. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Co. 
1024. Atlanta & West Point Railway Co. 
23965. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Co. 
2045. Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
799. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 
782. Macon, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co, 
1561. Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
3918. The Georgia Railroad Co. 
703. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
603. Old Dominion Steamship Co. 
2138. Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 
1625. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
601. New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co. 
342. Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 
2172. Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, 
1021. Western Railway Co. of Alabama. 
703. Charleston & Western Carolina R. R. Co. 
484. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. 
2234. Macon & Birmingham Railroad Co. 
4948. New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad Co. 
461. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Co. 
1477. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co, 
1478. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co. 
1479. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co. 
2025. Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Co. 
4218. Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 
540. Chattanooga Southern Railway. 
1594, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. 
3912. Tennessee Central Railroad Co. 
915. Virginia & Southwestern Railway Co. 
458. Western & Atlantic Railway Co. 
769. Merchants & Miners Transportation Co, 
All the foregoing carriers are seeking to obtain 


authority to continue lower rates from New York, New 
Orleans, La., and the Ohio River crossings to South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, to points on certain navigable 
streams and to Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga. Rome, 
Ga., and Cordele, Ga., than are concurrently in effect 
on like traffic to intermediate stations. 


ON CONCENTRATION PRIVILEGES 


Argument was taken up on February 7, in I. & S. 
Docket No. 185, which involves the suspension and in- 
vestigation of the withdrawal of reshipping and concen- 
tration privileges on cotton and cotton linters at Mem- 
phis by the Frisco line for the purpose of establishing 
the same privileges at Blythesville, Ark., on the ground 
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that it is nearer to the source of supply, and is in the 
interest of economic operation of the line and the speedy 
release of its equipment, and not at all because of a 
desire on the part of the railroad to build up Blythes- 
ville at the expense of Memphis. The case, as outlined 
by Mr. Wood, is simply that in September last a com- 
press was erected at Blythesville, which was found to 
be able to render satisfactory service along the lines in- 
dicated. This made it possible for the Frisco to cancel 
out the privilege of floating cotton from beyond Blythes- 
ville and in the Boot-heel portion of Arkansas down into 
Memphis. The Frisco felt that if the cotton is to go 
through from point of compress at the balance of the 
through rate from the point of origin, then the carrier 
should have the right to have it compressed at the first 
dependable compress, especially in view of the fact that 
it takes two cars of cotton to make one car of com- 
pressed, and therefore releases the equipment just that 
much sooner; this, he explained, is the well-defined pol- 
icy of the Frisco, and of all other lines operating west 
of the Mississippi River. This, of course, is not to work 
any hardship on the cotton men, and if for any reason 
it is found, as sometimes happens, that a compress is 
not being worked in a satisfactory manner, then it may 
be passed by and the cotton taken to the nearest de- 
pendable press. Attention was also called to the fact 
that none of the compresses in Memphis are on the 
line of the Frisco, and this leads to further delay in the 
release of the equipment. It is contended that the rule 
is proper, necessary and tends to a considerable extent 
to eliminate the question of a back haul. 

Judge T. R. Riddick represented the Memphis inter- 
ests, and said that, simmered down, this is merely a com- 
press fight, and the Memphis people and the producers 
of cotton do not wish to have to concentrate where they 
do not like to. 

In this, as in all other cases, he said, the railroads 
are always intending to act for the public good; no one 
ever heard of a railroad that did not have the interests 
of the public at heart, and they are able to present that 
fact with almost Chesterfieldian manner in order to show 
that they do not intend to work a hardship. He ven- 
tured the opinion, however, that the Commission would 
consider the effect rather than the intent. Memphis is 
surrounded by compresses, and if the other lines should 
determine to follow the rule advanced by the Frisco in 
this case, and for any purpose should determine to lay 
an embargo on other parts of the territory in like man- 
ner, the result would be the strangulation of the cotton 
supply at Memphis; in fact, it would, if allowed to work 
out to an ultimate conclusion, lead to the division arbi- 
trarily of the entire cotton belt. The rule he suggested 
should be to allow compression at any point where there 
is a reasonable demand for it. 





DUE TO LOW WATER 


Chief Boiler Inspector Ensign has submitted a report 
to the Commission concerning the explosion of Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line Railroad’s locomotive No. 2, which 
occurred at West Detroit, Mich., on January 5, and which 
caused the death of one man and the serious injury of 
five others. “This accident was caused,” says the report, 





“by the overheating of the crown sheet, due to low water, 
but it is probable that the accident would never have 
occurred had the water glass been maintained in a satis- 
factory condition.” 
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PAYING FOR TARIFFS 


Editor, Tue TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I have read with great interest the arguments pro 
and con in your paper regarding the payment for tariffs 
by the shippers. 

Admitting that there are a number of instances 
where tariffs are needlessly requested, I am not of the 
opinion that this applies to shippers of any size. As 
a rule a concern whose shipments are of an amount to 
yield a large and profitable business to the carriers, has 
a traffic department controlled by competent traffic man- 
agers and I hardly think many cases can be found where 
such concerns ask for tariffs unnecessarily. Therefore 
it hardly seems right to make such concerns suffer 
for the faults of the inexperienced ones, who ask for 
a few extra copies of tariffs which perhaps they do not 
need. 

Under almost any circumstances it would be neces- 
sary for the carriers to have tariffs printed and the cost 
of printing the extra number now necessitated by their 
free distribution does not appear to be of an amount 
that could be very burdensome to the carriers. It seems 
as though the rates of freight we pay on the transporta- 
tion of our commodities should give us a few privileges 
such as free tariffs. If by our paying for these tariffs 
we would be able to have the rates of freight reduced, 
I should heartily recommend that such a law be passed. 

It seems to the writer that some method regulating 
the distribution of tariffs could be adopted by the car- 
riers that would be effective in stopping any abuses on 
the present system of free distribution. 

1, for one, would say let the carriers and shippers 
“get together’ and formulate such a system. 

H. E. PULVER, 
New England Lime Co. 
1913. 


WHY TRACE SHIPMENTS? 


[The accompanying communication, signed by “A 
Traffic Manager,” is reprinted from “The Dodge Idea,” 
December, 1912, at the suggestion of the general freight 
agent of one of the largest of our railway systems. Evi- 
dently the position taken has his endorsement.—Editor.] 

In business, if we lessen the correspondence we are 
to take care of, we feel that we are economizing; and, 
further, if we lessen the correspondence of those we 
deal with, outside of their orders for what we have to 
sell, we feel as if both sides of the correspondence field 
have been brought nearer to practical economy. 

In the transportation of freight about the United 
States there has grown a great evil, so nearly absolutely 
useless that one wonders why the tracing of freight ship- 
ments is so generally practiced. 

There are several reasons why a shipment does not reach 
the purchaser as quickly as the purchaser would desire. 
The first reason, very often, is that the purchase is made 
after the article is urgently needed, and another reason 
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might be a delay in the mails, causing the order to be 
slow in arriving at its point of supply. It is possible 
that a question of the credit of the buyer may be involved, 
causing delay in the filling of the order. There may be 
congestion in the office where the purchase igs made and 
the order delayed there; there may be congestion in the 
factory or wareroom; there may be a shortage of supply 
of some portions of the order; the order itself may be 
misplaced. 

But assuming that any of the above has not occurred, 
the order has not been delayed in any way and is not 
wanted in a hurry. There is yet reason to consider the in- 
tricacies the shipment goes through to get to its destina- 
tion. It is one thing to put some money and a bit of paper 
into a small receptacle strung on a wire with a spring 
behind it, as is seen in many stores where they transmit 
the cash from sales counter to cashier, pull a trigger 
and see it go direct to its destination; and it is another 
thing to deliver a small shipment to the railroad station 
of a large city, to be mixed up with a great variety of 
other shipments, then sorted out, placed in the proper 
cars, they in their turn to be taken to the classification 
yards, and the cars themselves assorted out before they 
are ready to start on their journey. It means there is 
much to be done after the railroad has receipted for the 
shipment, but before the shipment is actually on its way 
to its destination. 

A customer either wires or writes, calling attention 
to the fact that his order placed a few days before has 
not arrived, and please trace or wire trace. Sometimes 
these requests are made at the same time the order is 
given. 

As soon as the firm receiving the order receives the 
request to trace or wire trace, they have someone in 
their employ make an extra copy of the bill of lading 
or shipping ticket; that is, after the shipment has been 
made this is sent to the local or commercial office of 
the transportation line the shipment moves over. Some- 
times this is followed by one or more repeats of the same 
request to trace the same shipment. 

In the meantime, what is the shipment doing? It is 
traveling on its journey quite unconscious of the great hulla- 
baloo behind it to hurry it to its destination. It is deaf 
and it trundles on its way no faster and no slower because 
being traced. Why? 

Because transportation lines are well organized, have 
an immense amount of freight to handle, and apply the 
best systems thought out to giving despatch service on 
every shipment they handle. No one shipment can be 
taken out of its orderly place and given special trans- 
portation to speed it on its way because someone is 
aching to get it. The idea of that happening is absurd. 
If one stops to think about it, then, why trace? Because 
you are in a hurry it doesn’t hurry the shipment, but 
makes a lot of worry, work and useless correspondence 
for the purchaser, seller and transportation lines involved. 

When a shipment is missing and will not check up 
with the waybill, the transportation lines do some looking 
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for it, because if they have receipted for the shipment 
and cannot deliver it they must pay for it. 

It is reasonable when a shipment has not arrived in 
a reasonable length of time, and has been unreported 
for a long enough time to be evident that it is astray 
or lost, that it should be industriously traced, and the 
transportation line involved urged to use its best efforts 
to deliver the shipment before a claim is filed for the loss. 


When one desires to know what time is consumed 
between starting and finishing point, a tracer will bring 
that information in the course of time. 

What happens when you send a railroad office a 
request to trace a shipment? It is one of many, maybe 
hundreds, that are arriving at the same office daily, and 
as they come in they are placed at the bottom of a stack 
of others; the tracing clerk takes the top one, looks up 
the waybill reference and makes inquiry at point of 
origin and destination as to time of starting and delivery; 
all of this takes much time and causes a lot of research 
work on the part of the employes of the transportation 
line involved. In the course of time the person request- 
ing tracing receives a letter stating the shipment arrived 
at its destination on a certain date. This information 
is from two weeks to two months getting around, and 
only tells one the date the shipment arrived, if it did 
arrive, but the shipment moved no faster, for it would 
be impossible for it to move faster, in spite of all of the 
worry, work and anxiety brought out by the request to 
trace. In this connection there is very little thought 
given to the immense amount of expense placed on the 
transportation lines by the useless tracing, which some- 
one must pay for. Why trace? 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 





Application of the Burk Tanning Co. vs. Southern 
Railway, No. 4670, for a rehearing has been denied. 

Order of reparation for $1,295.97 entered in Bascom 
Porter Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, No. 3544. 


Order of reparation in J. K. Gill Co. and Pacific Sta- 
tionery & Printing Co. vs. Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Co., et-al., No. 3547, for various small sums of several 
shipments. 


Order for reopening of the complaint of the Caddo 
River Lumber Co., et al., vs. Caddo & Choctaw R. R. Co., 
et al., No. 4069 and sub Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, on the ground 
that shipments involved did not move over routes to 
which are now applicable through rates, and that the 
orders for reparation heretofore entered cannot be com- 
plied with on the basis of the Commission’s conclusions. 

The Commission has issued orders of dismissal in 
the following complaints: No. 5163, C. W. Dean vs. 
United States Express Co. et al., because complainant 
does not wish to prosecute; No. 5168, Fort Smith Com- 
mission Co. vs. Kansas City Southern et al., on motion 
of complainant, without prejudice; No. 4867, Harvey M. 
Leverage and James. W. Bethard vs. Seaboard Airline 
et al., on application of complainants; No. 4439, Memphis 
Freight Bureau vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
on motion of complainant, and No. 5223, Florence Wagon 
Works vs. Mobile & Ohio et al., on motion of complain- 
ants. 

The Commission, in No. 5099, Peoples Fuel & Supply 
vs. Grand Trunk, has allowed an application for reopen- 
ing and amendment to petition. 
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RAILWAY PHYSICAL VALUATION 


Text of Bill which has Passed the House of Reper- 
sentatives and is likely to Pass the Senate 





The following is the text, as amended, of the bill 
providing for the physical valuation of the property of 
common carriers which passed the House of Representa- 
tives on December 5, 1912, and which, in the Senate, has 
been read twice and referred to the committee on inter- 
state commerce: 


Be It Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled: , 
That the act entitled “An Act to Regulate Commerce,” 

approved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended, be further amended 

by adding thereto a new section, to be known as section 
19a, and to read as follows: 

“Section 19a. That the Commission shall, as herein- 
after provided, investigate, ascertain and report the value 
of the property of every common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, and used by it for the convenience 
of the public. To enable the Commission to make such 
investigation and report, it is authorized to employ such 
engineers, experts and other assistants as may be neces- 
sary, who shall have power to administer oaths, examine 
witnesses and take testimony. The Commission shall 
make an inventory which shall list the property of every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act in 
detail, and show the value thereof as hereinafter provided, 
and shall classify the physical elements of such property, 
as nearly as practicable, in conformity with the classi- 
fication of expenditures for road and equipment, as pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“First. In such investigation said Commission shall 
ascertain and report in detail as to each piece of property 
owned or used by said common carrier for railway pur- 
poses, the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction 
new, the cost of reproduction in depreciated condition, 
and an analysis of the methods by which these several 
costs are obtained, and the reason for their differences, 
if any. The Commission shall in like manner ascertain 
and report separately other values, if any, of the property 
of such common carrier, and an analysis of the methods of 
valuation employed, and of the reasons for any differ- 
ences between any such value, and each of the fore- 
going cost values. 

“Second. Such investigation and report shall state 
the original cost and the present value of improvements 
in detail and separately from improvements, the original 
and present values of all lands, rights of way, and termi- 
nals used for railway purposes, ascertained by comparison 
with adjoining lands at the time of acquisition and at 
the present time, and separately the original and present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of such comparative values. 

“Third. Such investigation and report shall show 
separately the property held for other than transportation 
purposes, and the original and present value of the same, 
together with a statement of the methods of valuation 
employed. 

“Fourth. In ascertaining the original cost to date 
of the property of such common carrier, the Commission, 
in addition to such other elements as it may deem neces- 
cary, shall investigate and report upon the history and 
organization of the present and of any previous corpora- 
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tion operating such property; upon any increases or de- 
creases of stocks or bonds in any reorganization; upon 
moneys received by any such corporation by reason of 
any issues of stocks, bonds or other securities; upon the 
syndicating, banking and other financial arrangements 
under which such issues were made and the expense 
thereof; and upon the moneys derived from the net and 
gross earnings of such corporations; and shall also 
ascertain and report upon the expenditure of all moneys 
and the purposes for which the same were expended. 

“Fifth. The Commission shall ascertain and report 
the amount of any aid, gift or donations made to any such 
common carrier, or to any previous corporation operating 
such property, by the Government of the United States or 
by any state, county or municipal government, or by 
individuals, associations or corporations; and it shall also 
ascertain and report the grants of land to any such 
common carrier, or any previous corporation operating 
such property, by the Government of the United States, 
or by any state, county or municipal government, and 
the amount of money derived from the sale of any portion 
thereof at the time acquired and at the present time. 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, the Commis- 
sion shall have power to prescribe the method of pro- 
cedure to be followed in the conduct of the investigation, 
the form in which the results of the valuation shall be 
submitted, and the classification of the elements that 
constitute the ascertained value, and such investigation 
shall show the value of the property of every common 
carrier as a whole and the value of its property in each 
of the several states and territories and the District of 
Columbia, classified and in detail as herein required. 

“Such investigation shall be commenced within sixty 
days after the approval of this Act and shall be prose- 
cuted with diligence and thoroughness, and the result 
thereof reported to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session thereafter until completed. 

“Every common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this Act shall furnish to the Commission or its agents 
from time to time and as the Commission may require, 
maps, profiles, contracts, reports of engineers, and any 
other documents, records and papers, or copies of any or 
all of the same, in aid of such investigation and deter- 
mination of the value of the property of said common 
carrier, and shall grant to all agents of the Commission 
free access to its right of way, its property, and its 
accounts, records and memoranda whenever and wherever 
requested by any such duly authorized agent, and every 
common carrier is hereby directed and required to co- 
operate with and aid the Commission in the work of the 
valuation of its property in such further particulars and 
to such extent as the Commission may require and direct, 
and all rules and regulations made by the Commission 
for the purpose of administering the provisions of this 
section, and section 20 of this Act shall have the’ full 
force and effect of law. 

“Upon the completion of the valuation herein pro- 
vided for, the Commission shall thereafter in like manner 
keep itself informed of all extensions and improvements 
or other changes in the condition and value of the prop- 
erty of all common carriers, and shall ascertain the value 
thereof, and shal] from time to time, as may be required 
for the proper regulation of such common carriers under 
the provisions of this Act, revise and correct its valuation 
of property, showing such revision and correction classi- 
fied and as a whole and in each of the several states and 
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territories and the District of Columbia, which tentative 
valuations shall be reported to congress at the beginning 
of each regular session. 

“To enable the Commission to make such changes 
and corrections in its valuations of each class of property, 
every common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
Act shall report currently to the commission, and as the 
commission may require, all-improvements and changes 
in its property, and file with the commission copies of all 
contracts for such improvements and changes at the time 
the same are executed. 

“Whenever the Commission shall have completed the 
tentative valuation of the property of any common carrier, 
and the tentative valuations of its property in each of the 
several states and territories and the District of Columbia, 
and before such valuation shall, be considered in any pro- 
ceeding involved in the Act to Regulate Commerce, the 
commission, in addition to notices to petitioners and car- 
riers required in such proceeding, shall give notice by 
registered letter to the said carrier, the attorney general 
ef the United States, the governor of any state in which 
the property so valued is located, and also by publication 
in three daily papers published in three of the principal 
cities through which the railroad of such common carrier 
runs, such notice shall state the valuation placed upon 
the several classes of property of said carrier, and shall 
allow the carrier thirty days in which to file a protest 
of the same with the Commission. If no protest is filed 
within thirty days, said valuation shall becoe permanent. 

“If notice of protest is filed, the Commission shall fix 
a time for hearing the same, and shall proceed as 
promptly as may be to hear and consider any matter 
relative and material thereto which may be presented in 
support of any such protest so filed as aforesaid. If after 
hearing any protest of such tentative valuation under the 
provisions of this Act the Commission shall be of the 
opinion that its valuation should not be made permanent, 
it shall make such changes as may be necessary, and 
shall issue an order making such corrected tentative 
valuation permanent. All permanent valuations by the 
Commission and the classification thereof shall be pub- 
lished and shall be prima facie evidence relative to the 
value of the property in all proceedings under this Act. 

“The provisions of this section shall apply to re- 
ceivers of carriers and operating trustees. In case of 
failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, or 
trustee to comply with all the requirements of this sec- 
tion and in the manner prescribed by the Commission such 
carrier, receiver, or trustee shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of five hundred dollars for each such 
offense and for each and every day of the continuance of 
such offense, such forfeitures to be recoverable in the 
same manner as other forfeitures provided for in this Act. 

“That the district courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction, upon the application of the attorney 
general of the United States at the request of the Com- 
mission, alleging a failure to comply with or a violation 
of any of the provisions of this section by any common 
carrier, to issue a writ or writs of mandamus command- 
ing such common carrier to comply with the provisions 
of this section.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to amend 
an Act entitied ‘An Act to regulate commerce,’ approved 
February 4, 1887, and all Acts amendatory thereof by pro- 
viding for valuation of the several classes of property of 
carriers subject thereto and securing information con- 
cerning their stocks and bonds and boards of directors.” 
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PACKAGE CAR GUIDES 





The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ 
Exchange, in furtherance of a wish to increase the move- 
ment of merchandise in less than carloads, has issued 
“Package Car Guides Nos. 1 and 2.” Schedules shown in 
section 1 cover daily through cars from Cincinnati with- 
out transfer en route and the schedules shown in section 
2 eover daily through cars from the junctions or gate- 
ways shown in section 1. The time of delivery to points 
of destination carried in section 2 has been arrived at 
by adding the time from Cincinnati to the gateway or 
junction to the time from the gateway or junction to 
point of destination. In cases where the initial line from 
Cincinnati loads a daily through car direct to the connect- 
ing line depot at the gateway no delay is occasioned, the 
shipment being received by the connecting line early in 
the morning and forwarded from the gateway the same 
night. In other cases, one day’s time has been allowed 
for delay in transferring by wagon or trap car. 

Only such routes are shown as require but one trans- 
fer after leaving Cincinnati, in order to eliminate causes 
for delay, damage or loss by reason of excessive handling, 
and to facilitate the tracing and adjustment of claims. 
Good service, however, may be secured by other routes 
which may include two or three transfers. 

As to the system upon which the guide is compiled: 
Roads are not designated by their initials, but each has 
been given a number according to a list including all 
roads named, the same number being always applied to 
the same road. In section 2 a numerical list is carried 
at the bottom of each page of all roads represented on 
that page. For example, on the page carrying points 
in the state of Alabama will be found this item: 


Destination Gateway Route Time of Delivery 
Ada Montgomery 57or81-3and4 4th Morning 


In this illustration, 57 represents the Louisville & 
Nashville and 81 the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, and the later, in connection with the Atlanta & 
West Point (3), operates through cars from Cincinnati 
to Montgomery, making third morning delivery. The At- 
lantic Coast Line (4) operates a through car from Mont- 
gomery to Ada, making next-morning delivery and, com- 
bining the time, gives the result shown in the item with 
choice of two routes. In the same manner the routes and 
particulars Cincinnati to Oakland, Cal., are as follows: 


Destination Gateway Route Time of Delivery 
7 or 80 or 26-21 
Oakland Chicago and 18-96-89 12th Morning 
16 or 6-21 and 
Oakland Chicago 18-96-89 13th Morning 


The index at the bottom of the page shows the names 
of the roads indicated by numbers and, by reference to 
section 1, it appears that the Big Four (7), P. C. Cc. & 
St. L. (80), and the C. H. & D., C. I. & L. (26-21) operate 
through cars from Cincinnati to the C. & N. W. depot at 
Chicago; and that the C. & O. of Indiana (16) and the 
B. & O. S. W.—C. I. & L. (6-21) load gars to the C. & O. 
of Indiana (16) and C. I. & L. (21) depots, respectively. 
The C. & N. W. (18) loads a through car daily from Chi- 
cago to Oakland in connection with the Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific (96-89). A better service by one day is 
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shown by the lines operating direct to the C. & N. W. 
depot, as the delay of one day by wagon or trap car is 
thereby eliminated. 

The schedules are figured very closely to show the 
best time the roads can make under normal conditions, 
and, having been checked over by the lines interested, may 
be considered correct. The guides as a whole should be 
of great value to Cincinnati shippers of L. C. L. freight. 

The whole matter is arranged alphabetically by states 
and by towns alphabetically under state heads. 


BLOCK SIGNAL BOARD REPORTS 


The final report of the Block Signal and Train Con- 
trol Board to the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been made public. Since the organization of the board, 
in July, 1907, 1,146 devices and systems intended to pro- 
mote the safety of railroad operation have been brought 
to the board’s attention, and in 1,047 cases complete 
plans were furnished, so that the board had the benefit 
of working drawings in helping its members to come to 
a conclusion as to the amount of merit in each. An 
opinion has been expressed in each of these 1,047 cases 
and submitted to the proprietor or the inventor of the 
device or system. Since the board’s fourth annual re- 
port was prepared, in December, 1911, 135 cases have 
been presented and disposed of. 


As a conclusion for its final report, the board sum- 
marized the recommendations made in its several pre- 
ceding reports, as follows: 

1. The compulsory adoption by all interstate rail- 
roads of the block system. That system has long since 
passed out of the experimental stage. As regards the 
manual block system, this recommendation implies the 
careful selection and thorough training of the blcck sig- 
nalmen and the constant, regular and thorough inspection 
of signal operation and methods. The automatic block 
system must be carefully and thoroughly installed and 
constantly inspected. 





2. The development of the automatic train stop has 
proceeded far enough to warrant the expectation that by 
its use greater safety can be secured in the operation 
of trains. Railroads should be given to understand that 
the automatic train stop must be developed by them as 
rapidly as possible. 


3. Railroad tracks should be properly inuclosed and 
the laws against trespassing thereon enforced. Grade 
separation should be encouraged and in certain localities. 
required. 


4. The payment of pensions by the railroad com- 
panies to their superannuated employes would do much. 
toward creating loyalty and stability in railroad organiza- 
tions. 


5. There should be more complete co-operation of 
the state and federal governments, on the one hand, and 
railroad companies, on the other, in order to bring about 
more stable conditions throughout the entire country. 
Piecemeal legislation should be brought together and’ 
harmonized into general enactments, comprehensive in 
character and based on the best standards of practice. 
As.was set forth at length in the last report, the board 
recommends that the enforcement of this general legisla- 
tion be intrusted to a body having powers similar in 
character to those now provided for and administered by-~ 
the railway department of the British Board of Trade, 
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Galveston’s Husky Young Rival 


A Concise Statement of What Has Been and Is Being Done on the Mainland Across the Bay 
that Makes Texas City a Competitor of the Island Port 


The Galveston bay shipping district has been greatly 
strengthened during the past three years by the building 
at Texas City, on the mainland side of the bay, of what 
is conceded to be one of the finest systems of ocean 
terminals south of New York, and equal, from the stand- 
point of construction and the 
American seaboard. 

The 
little short of 
the new 


arrangement, to any on 


rise of Texas City as a cotton 


the marvelous. 


port has been 
During season of 1909-10 
20,000 bales. 


port received a little in excess of 


large movement was carried in 396 vessels. In 1904, the 
first year that Texas City enjoyed a commerce, twelve 
vessels arrived and departed carrying 8,712 tons of cargo, 
valued at $998,426. The increase of business in 1912 
over 1904 was, therefore, in excess in 1,800 per cent in 
volume and 6,300 per cent in value. 

The heaviest increase of business has come with the 
building of the modern ocean terminal system, represent- 
ing to date an outlay of over $4,000,000. 
as they stand, 


The terminals, 


now consist of one completed unit and 
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Texas City—Pier of Second Unit, 


—————————— 


Showing Double-deck Reinforced Concrete Warehouse Under Construction—Continuation 


of View Opposite. 


The following season receipts reached 320,332 bales; in 
1911-12, 586,518 bales; and during the first five months 
of the present season, 606,336 bales, with promise that 
the figures will reach 800,000 bales by August 31, the 
end of the cotton year. 

During the calendar year of 1912 exports of cotton 
to foreign ports were 722,086 square and 6,050 round 
bales, valued at $43,293,982. The cotton movement repre- 
sented the greater share of the year’s commerce in for- 
eign exports, there being 192,634 tons of the staple moved,’ 
while the total outbound movement was 244,846 tons, 
having a value of $44,685,601. The import movement 
was 2,743 tons, valued at $527,805, making the total 
foreign commerce 247,569 tons in volume and $45,213,406 
in value. The coastwise movement, both inbound and 
outbound, was 216,612 tons, valued at $17,887,230, making 
pier, used exclusively for the handling and storage of 
domestic trade 464,182 tons, valued at $63,100,635. This 


another unit in an advanced stage of completion, giving 
a total of 5,700 feet of improved water frontage, affording 
berthing room for fifteen vessels at one time. The pier 
if the first unit is 1,200 feet long and 1,000 feet wide. 
This pier was started in 1904 and at that time a wooden 
warehouse, 80x1,122 feet in dimensions, surmounted by 
a grain conveyor galley, was built. At the same time 
a land warehouse, 75x1,000 feet, was constructed. No 
further construction work was done until the latter part 
of 1909, when the present fireproof terminals were started. 
Since that time there have been built upon the pier two 
steel and concrete warehouses, each 100x750 feet in 
dimensions, and one steel and corrugated steel ware- 
house covering an area 118x522 feet. These warehouses 
are built the long way of the pier and the intervening 
spaces are occupied by tracks. On the south side of 
the pier are two steel traveling bridge cranes operating 
on three rails, one set on the apron of the pier and the 
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other two upon the ground. The distance between the 
dock leg of each crane and the middle leg is ninety-four 
feet, allowing room for four railroad tracks between the 
wo legs. The distance between the middle and third leg 
s twenty-six feet. The supporting bridge is designed as 
a truss and carries a movable plate girder boom 112 feet 
n Jength. This boom, in connection with the hoist car- 
‘jage that operates on the underneath side, has a sweep 
sf 200 feet, or nearly twice its length. The cranes move 
the entire length of the pier—1,200 feet. One operator, 
housed in a cage attached to the hoist carriage, controls 
every movement of the crane, which is electrically driven 
by individual motors. The lifting capacity of each crane 
is 11,000 pounds. The cranes may be set alongside the 
corrugated iron warehouse and, through openings in the 
roof protected by sliding doors, transfer cargo from ware- 
house to ship’s hold or vice versa. The cranes are used 


set close to the crossbeams of the roof on each side of 
the building. The bridge portion spans the warehouse 
and the hoisting carriage,:operating beneath, carries the 
cage in which the operator controls the forward, side 
and lifting motions of the crane. By means of this 
equipment freight may be transferred to any part of the 
section and piled in tiers to a height of twenty-two feet. 

The land terminals include. five warehouses. Ware- 
house No. 1, built in 1904, is a wooden structure, but fire 
risk is minimized by fire walls and fire doors. It is used 
for the concentration and storage of cotton. An insurance 
rate of $1.62 per $100 on cotton is offered on this ware- 
house. Warehouses Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are each 100x250 
feet in dimensions and are built of steel and concrete. 
Three of these are this season being used for the storage 
of cotton and an insurance rate of $1.03 on cotton and 
88 cents on other commodities is secured. Each of the 
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extensively for handling coal, ballast, ore, rails and struc- 
tural steel, logs and heavy timbers, and cotton. In han- 
dling steel products a huge magnet is used, and in the 
ordinary run of business one crane has transferred from 
ship to car in one load ag many as eleven 33-foot, 85- 
pound steel] rails, or 10,285 pounds. 

One of the steel and concrete warehouses on the 
pier, used exclusively for the handling and storage of 
nails and wire products for distribution throughout the 
southwest, is equipped with a Hanak floor conveyor sys- 
tem, with which freight is conveyed from ship’s side 
to any part of the warehouse, or directly into cars stand- 
ing alongside the warehouse. The conveyors may also 
be reversed to deliver freight to ship. The conveyor 
system, which was built by a local manufacturing concern, 
is supplemented by overhead cranes, one in each of the 
three sections of the warehouse. These cranes have a 
lifting capacity of two tons each and operate on rails 


new warehouses is equipped with an overhead crane of 
the same type as those in the dock warehouse described 
above. These cranes are highly economical in handling 
cotton, as bales may be piled several tiers high, multi- 
plying the floor space many times. The land warehouses 
are built in a straight row and a single track extends 
through each of them. The warehouse floors are ele- 
vated four feet, which brings them on a level with the 
car floors. The four warehouses have a combined storage 
capacity of 25,000 bales, and the total floor space of the 
ten dock and land warehouses is 613,000 square feet. 

A grain elevator built of reinforced concrete and 
having a storage capacity of 500,000 bushels, a central 
power plant, a complete waterworks system for fire- 
fighting purposes, and thirty-five miles of leads, sidings 
and storage yards complete the first unit. 

The second unit consists of a pier 900 feet long and 
500 feet wide, upon the south side of which is now under 
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construction a reinforced concrete double-deck warehouse 
covering an area of 155x880 feet. The two-story plan 
doubles the floor space of the warehouse, affording room 
for the assembling of a complete cotton cargo, thereby 
assuring dispatch for vessels. The second floor is reached 
by an inclined railway which places cars on a level with 
the floor of the upper deck. Upon the north side of the 
pier a similar warehouse will be built and it is probable 
that the same type of warehouse will be built upon new 
piers to be constructed as the increasing commerce of 
the port demands. 

As above stated, an elaborate fire-prevention system 
has been installed throughout the terminals. Hydrants 
have been placed at short intervals, connecting with a 
network of leads and laterals. Fresh water is secured 
from an artesian well, but an emergency main connecting 
with salt water in one of the slips has been put in. The 
pumping plant is located in the central power plant. 

All current, both for the operation of the machinery 
within the terminals and for lighting and power pur- 
poses throughout the city, is generated at the central 
power plant. This plant is equipped with two direct- 
current reciprocating engines of 225 horsepower each, 
and two alternating-current Parsons steam turbines, one 
300 kilowatts and one 625 kilowatts. Four B. & W 250- 
horsepower water tube boilers complete the equipment. 
Fuel oil is used for steam generating purposes. 

In addition to the electrically-driven machinery used 
in the terminals, there are in daily use two Brown steam 
hoists, which operate on an ordinary railroad track and 
are great labor-savers in many lines of work. 

The tracks of the Texas City Transportation Co., 
owner of the terminals, connect at Texas City Junction 
with all the rail lines that enter Galveston. These include 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Trinity & Brazos Valley 
(owned jointly by the Colorado & Southern and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific); Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son; International & Great Northern; Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and the Southern Pacific. The water trans- 
portation facilities include the Texas City Steamship Co., 
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to New York; Bull Line, to Baltimore; Leyland, Harrison 
& Gulf Transport Lines, to Liverpool; Elder, Dempster 
& Co., to Havre and Bremen; Wolvin Line, to Mexican 
ports; and United Fruit Co., to Panama, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala. 

Located within the terminals, but owned by separate 
interests, is what is said to be the largest cotton com- 
press in Texas. This -compress, in which McFadden 
Bros. are heavily interested, has a storage capacity of 
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25,000 bales. A continuous platform 2,000 feet long and 
100 feet wide is covered entirely by a shed. The high 
density press is located in the center of the platform ane 
the plans of the company contemplate the installatior 
of a floor conveyor system extending through the cente! 
of the platform jin each direction from the press, doing 
away to a large extent with hand trucking. 

There is a strong movement in the southwest at the 
present time to concentrate cotton at the ports instead 
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Texas City—Interior of Warehouse, Showing Floor Conveyor 
and Overhead Crane. 


of at interior points, as has been done for many years, 
and a number of Texas and Oklahoma firms are con- 
centrating in Texas City this year for the first time, 
encouraged by low insurance rates, the excellent trans- 
portation facilities, and the advantage of having cotton 
at ship’s side when deliveries are to be made. It is 
anticipated that the concentration business in Texas City 
will grow rapidly and the port expects eventually to 
become not only one of the largest cotton shipping points 
in the country, but a spot market as well. 

As a result of the extensive construction work and 
the rapid commercial and industrial development, Texas 
City has grown in three years from a community of 
800 to 4,000, boasting of electric lighting facilities, water- 
works and sewerage, paved streets and cement sidewalks 
and an electric street railway. Several manufacturing 
plants of considerable magnitude have located at the 
new port and a number of large jobbing concerns have 
their southwestern distributing depot here. 


DISSOLVES LAKE TOWING TRUST 


The United States Circuit Court at Cincinnati has 
entered a decree dissolving the Great Lakes Towing Co. 
as a monopoly in control of the towing business at 14 
of the principal ports on the lakes. 

The company, however, is given the alternative of 
presenting a plan eliminating its alleged illegal admin- 
istrative practices and safeguarding the rights of its com- 
petitors, when it may be allowed to continue in operation. 
This must be presented in 30 days, or a plan of dissolution 
must then be agreed upon. 

The decree denounces the methods of the company, 
deciding that in driving out of business the numerous 
independent tug companies which were in active compe- 
tition prior to 1899, when the company was formed, it 
directly violated the Sherman anti-trust law. The evi- 
dence in the case is cited as showing the towing “trust” 
controlled 95 per cent of the towing business on the lakes. 
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GALVESTON WHARF CASE ARGUED 


Rivalry of New Port at Texas City Brought Out 
Strongly Before Commission 





The opening argument in the matter of the wharf 
charges of the Galveston Wharf Co., involving the mat- 
ter of compensation to be allowed the Terminai Co., was 
made by W. T. Armstrong, before the full Commission. 
There is devoted to strictly railroad use 190 acres of 
porperty at Texas City. The trackage is 35 miles. The 
Texas City Terminal Co. is the only line reaching Texas 
City; its rails connect with the trunk lines at four miles 
distance, with the exception of the Santa Fe and the 
Brazos Valley, with both of which connection is made six 
miles from Texas City. Asa division, it was decided, in 
1912, that an allowance of $2.25 per car should be made 
to the Terminal Co.; when that company takes the traffic 
at the interchange tracks it does it as a common car- 
rier, and it performs all the duties of a common car- 
rier, both as to movement and equipment. The book- 
keeping incident to both in and out bound traffic is all 
done at junction points, and passes through all the proc- 
esses incident to every common carrier. 


Passing to the status of the Terminal Co., Mr. Arm- 
strong said it operates passenger, express and U. S. 
mail, sells through tickets, checks baggage; therefore 
there is no distinction between its status and that of any 
other common carrier. 


Making a comparison between the Texas City Ter- 
minal and the Galveston Wharf Co., Mr. Armstrong says 
that, while it may have started out as a common carrier, 
its business was not so conducted; and the status which 
it has deliberately established has not been one of full 
responsibility for either traffic or equipment. Its track- 
age property is of the most meager nature, considering 
the magnitude of the service, which is more than 90 per 
cent interstate. The burden of the business has been 
mainly borne by trunk line companies. It only receives 
and unloads the cars, and assumes no _ responsibility, 
whereas the Texas City Co. is a holding concern, assum- 
ing entire. responsibility for the traffic while in its pos- 
session. 


The Texas company assorts, classifies and cards 
the cars, whereas the main line carriers have to do all 
that service at the Galveston Wharf Co.’s yard. For 
this service they claim they should be allowed some- 
thing between what was in effect Dec. 10 and 15, 1910. 
Do not desire divisions upon a car basis, but upon a 
tonnage basis, and this because they are responsible for 
the traffic to the same extent as are those participating 
in the joint through rate. 


It must also be remembered, said Mr. Armstrong, 
that the Texas City Co. is the only method of service 
for Texas City, which looks only to that company for its 
service. They should be entitled to compensation for 
like service at other points. 


Judge S. H. Cowan thought the Commission had taken 
jurisdiction of the case when it rendered its decision, to 
the effect that the allowances to the Texas City Terminal 
Co. were excessive, and that $1.75 per car at Galveston 
was adequate. He terms the matter simply a “switching 
service.” At this point it developed that if the allowance 
is to be on a per car basis the Texas City company would 
expect to receive more from the Santa Fe and the Brazos 
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Valley, but if upon a 100-pound basis no difference would 
be asked for. 

He attacked the track of the Texas City company as 
cheap, and being patent to anyone, the actual value was 
only $111,000, and they are trying to include a lot of 
waste land grown up with weeds. It has since been ad- 
vanced to in excess of $400,000. 

He insists that the only point involved is what the 
allowance should be in order to be on a basis equitable 
with Galveston, and he claims the service rendered by 
the latter is far greater, ten times as many switching 
services being performed. In addition to the very many 
ears for export received at Galveston, there is a large 
local industry which is served from the same yards. 

The allowance, the judge thinks, should be on a 
per car basis and with perhaps a 50-cent differential in 
favor of Texas City on account of its line haul. 

As to the service rendered, it is not to the public 
at all, but is merely for the purpose of exploiting some- 
one’s interests. Their offer of free wharfage is merely 
for the purpose of carrying out a land scheme and building 
up Texas City, the object being to make the railroads 
pay for it out of the rate. If by some such scheme they 
can induce the traffic to move there to the vast and mag- 
nificent piers and wharfs, which cannot be supported 
without someone paying for it, they will do so. They are 
trying to get the public to go to Texas City and make 
the railroads pay for it. 

Another and analogous case will eventually come be- 
fore the Commission by reason of the activities of cer- 
tain New York interests at Freeport and Velasco, and 
while they, in Texas, want all the new ports they can 
have, they do not want them at the expense of Galveston, 
which has the best facilities, not even excepting New 
Orleans. This is a case where they chose to go into the 
business, and they are not patries to the through rates. 
The Commission rate of $1.75 at Galveston is standard, 
and the only advance on that should be the actual dif- 
ference for cost of operation, and whether it goes to the 
point of yielding a profit has nothing to do with it. If 
they will charge wharfage, they will get ample return 
on their investment. The business should be done on 
an equality. Every time you hear of free wharfage it is 
a part of a land scheme. 

Chairman Lane asks whether a land company would 
not have a right to keep up a wharf property by putting 
up a certain amount for that purpose if they want to. 

Judge Cowan says the three companies are one, and 
the land company is trying to subsidize it. It is a viola- 
tion of the act. 

N. H. Steadman reviewed the decision of the Com- 
mission in the case of the Galveston Wharf Co., and its 
findings, especially as to the infractions of the law by 
the Texas City Co. and the railroads, the divisions being 
excessive and being allowed for illegal purposes, and the 
conferences suggested by the Commission in the absence 
of sufficient information before it at that time to deter- 
mine the value of the service. 

He charges the Texas City Co. has absolutely ignored 
the duties placed upon it by that decision. The Galves- 
ton Wharf Co. does not now acquiesce in the reasonable 
ness of the $1.75 allowed it by the Commission, and 
which they accepted merely for the purpose of arriving 
at a peaceful working basis, and they do not see that 
the Texas City Co. is entitled to any greater compensa- 
tion, 

Judge Prouty says the two services are not at all 
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similar, and that the Galveston Wharf Co. is not a ter- 
minal company, whereas the Texas City Co. is. 

Mr. Steadman insisted that the three Texas City 
interests are one and the same, that of the land company 
with its holdings of 5,000 acres of land of an attested 
value of $25,000,000. That is the most valuable property 
they have, and is naturally the first to be considered. 
Their subsidy was for the purpose of increasing the 
value of the land company and not for the railroad. It 
is a subterfuge, a name, not a thing. They want a divi- 
sion so large that they shall be compensated for by the 
carriers. Put them on a basis with the Galveston Wharf 
Co. and in a very little while you will hear nothing about 
free wharfage. 

At the renewal of the argument on the Galveston 
Wharf case, on February 7, Judge Garwood appeared in 
the interest of the G. C. & S. F., Texas & Brazos Valley, 
G. H. & H. and the G. H. & S. A. railroads, and in sup- 
port of the Galveston side of the question, which, he 
stated, is the southern terminus of all these roads. The 
cost figures, as- offered in testimony by the Texas City 
Terminal interests, he termed as grossly excessive, both 
in and of themselves and as compared with the expense 
of the service at Galveston. Commissioner Prouty called 
his attention to the fact that the service rendered a 

exas City is entirely different from that at Galveston; 
this suggestion, however, Mr. Garwood did not take 
kindly to, and attempted to prove by technical presenta- 
tion of facts and figures that, if anything, the service 
Was more costly at Galveston. He insisted that $2.25 
would be ample division for the Texas City Terminal 
Co, to receive, and stated that the trunk lines were will- 
ing that allowances should be made on the basis of that 
amount per car; but whatever decision the Commission 
should come to in the matter, he strongly urged that it 
be on an absolutely level basis and equal as applied to 
all. 

Mr. Armstrong, in a strong and masterly argument, 
said that all the: Texas City Terminal is asking for is 
a fair and reasonable comipensation on that part of their 
property which is devoted exclusively to the railroad in- 
terests. Speaking as to the difference in expense, tu 
which reference has so frequently been made, that it is 
larger because the service rendered is larger; sufficient 
evidence of this could be found in the one fact that, 
whereas the Texas City Terminal handles 21,000 cars 
with five engines, they have only seven engines at Gal- 
veston to handle 114,000 cars. The Texas City Terminal 
Co. alone does all the work that is performed by the 
Bay Lines, the carriers and the Wharf Co. at Galveston. 
Taking the figures as presented, the cost of handling at 
Texas City is $6.48 per car, including a per diem of 
$1.17 per car; Galveston’s charge for cost of service is 
$6.31 per car, but if from the Texas City Terminal cost 
of $6.48 is substracted the per diem charge, which is 
not assessed at Galveston, then the Texas City cost is 
only $5.31, as against $6.31 at Galveston. He said the 
position of Galveston is. simply “based upon the fact 
that they have awakened to the fact that theré is going 
to be a port at Texas City. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Statistical Bulletin No. 137 of the American Rajlway 
Association gives a Summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups from Oct. 25, 1911, to Feb. 1, 1913. 

Total surplus Feb. 1, 1913, 62,045 cars; Jan. 15, 1913, 
53,230 cars; Jan. 31, 1912, 55,592 cars. 
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Compared with the preceding period, there is an in 
crease in the total surplus of 8,815 cars, of which 3,221 is 
in box, 625 in flat, 4,746 in coal and 223 in miscellaneous 
cars. The increase in box car surplus is general, ex 
cept in Groups 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala 
bama, Georgia and Florida), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsi1 
and Minnesota), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri 
and Arkansas) and 11 (Canadian Lines). The increas: 
in flat car surplus appears in Groups 1 (New England 
Lines), 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and eastern Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and western Pennsylvania), 5,8 (as above) and 10 (Wash 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona). 
The increase in coal car surplus is shown in Groups 2, 3 
(as above), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 5, 6, 7 and 
10 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous car sur- 
plus is general, except in Groups 4, 5, 8 and 10 (as 
above). 

Total shortage Feb. 1, 1913, 24,785 cars; 
1913, 24,791 cars; Jan. 31, 1912, 23,011 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total shortage of 6 cars, an increase of 
1,211 coal cars and a decrease of 876 box, 225 flat and 
116 miscellaneous cars. The decrease in box car short- 
age is shown in Groups 1, 2, 3, 5 (as above), 9 (Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico), 10 and 11° (as above). The 
decrease in flat car shortage prevails in Groups 1, 3, 5 
and 8 (as above). The decrease in miscellaneous car 
shortage is in Groups 1, 3, 6, 7 and 11 (as above). The 
increase in coal car shortage is general except in Groups 
3, 5, 6 and 9 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1912, there is an 
increase in the total surplus of 6,453 cars, made up as 
follows, an increase of 10,219 box and 2,855 coal, and a 
decrease of 2,969 flat and 3,652 miscellaneous cars. There 
is an increase in the total shortage of 1,774 cars, of 
which there is an increase of 1,651 box, 1,330 flat, and a 
decrease of 818 coal and 389 miscellaneous cars. 

Detail figures follow: 

SURPLUSES. 


Jan, 15, 


Coal, 

Gondola 
and Other 
Hopper. Kinds. 
16,897 16,992 
12,151 16,769 
16,823 16,677 
7,599 10,135 
7,262 8,452 
6,491 10,539 
5,310 12,879 
9,658 19,105 
15,420 25,419 
; 3,32: 19,319 24,216 
23,298 05% 71,068 25,264 
9,583 5, SE 94,692 30,054 
} 12,540 19,151 
10,239 18,505 
14,042 20,644 
35,409 23,743 
12,346 16,498 
12,148 16,131 


Total. 
62,045 
53,230 
50,659 
26,135 
19,897 
22,810 
27,380 
58,623 
75,389 
73,464 
123,683 
151,186 
52,682 
44,984 
55,592 
88,646 
: 43,059 
7,166 39,306 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and Other 
Hopper. Kinds. 
4,720 1,504 
1,620 
2,018 


Flat. 
1,868 
2,093 


Box. 
16,693 
17,569 

. .24,096 
. 38,723 
46,463 

- - 32,749 
. «22,837 
.. 6,413 
-- 2,496 
oe 2,169 
. 2,918 
--- 6,162 
...19,413 
oo e20,0l4 
. -15,042 
9,665 
--..12,678 
. .14,943 


Total. 
24,785 
24,791 
33,601 
62,536 
71,156 
54,389 
36,000 
14,722 

6,467 
5,746 
7,482 
12,305 

33,974 
37,142 
23,011 
11,832 
19,949 
18,774 


, 
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Total. 
62,045 
53,230 
50,659 
26,135 
19,897 
22,810 
27,380 
58,623 
75,389 
73,464 
123,683 
151,186 
52,682 
44,984 
55,592 
88,646 
43,059 
39,306 


19,949 
18,774 
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COURT TAKES UP TAP LINE CASE 


Commerce Court to Determine What Is to Be 
Done in Complicated Case 





The Commerce Court, on February 10, took up the 
tangled skein of the tap line matter, with a view, first, to 
determine whether it will undertake to untangle it, and 
second, if it comes to the conclusion that it has juris- 
diction to untangle it, how it will proceed with its task. 
The cases of Woodworth & Louisiana Central and the 
Mansfield Railway & Transportation Co. were taken up 
first, because, with respect to them, Assistant Attorney- 
General Dennison and Attorney Esterline, for the United 
States, Solicitor Farrell and Dr. Needham, for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, have filed motions to dis- 
miss, for want of jurisdiction, on the ground announced 
by the Supreme Court in the Procter & Gamble case. 


Before the arguments were begun the court received 
intervening petitions from the railroad commissioners of 
Louisiana in behalf of the tap lines and from the Santa 
Fe in opposition to them. Statements of the case were 
made by Dr. Needham and Messrs. Dennison and Ester- 
line for the government and the Commission, by Luther 
M. Walter for the tap lines, and J. L. Coleman for the 
Santa Fe. Present and prepared to speak for Louisiana 
were Assistant Attorney-General Wylie M. Barrow and 
Henry Jastremski, secretary of the Louisiana commis- 
sioners. The Railroad Commission of Louisiana believes 
that the order of the federal Commission, if allowed to 
remain in force, “will stifle the growth of the state, check 
the building and extension of short independent railroads, 
hamper and retard its agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, reduce its railroad mileage, destroy valuable prop- 
erty in the state of Louisiana (by reason of the termina- 
tion of the period of exemption from taxes on the Lou- 
isiana & Pacific Railway, as well as on other railways, 
which will be affected by the said order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission).” 

The Louisiana representatives before the court assert 
that if the order is allowed to remain in effect it will 
wipe out one thousand miles of railroad tracks which 
the state recognizes as the property of common carriers 
constructed under its law exempting them from taxation 
for a period of ten years and force the owners thereof 
to operate them as plant facilities, as a source of expense 
to the owners instead of a source of revenue. 

Messrs. Dennison and Esterline argued that the suits 
have no place whatever in the Commerce Court, because 
the chief petitioners are the shippers who own what 
are nominally railroads, and that the shippers are the 
real parties and the tap line railroads are merely names 
under which the shippers are endeavoring to persuade 
the Commerce Court to undertake to exercise the juris- 
diction which the Supreme Court, in the Procter & Gamble 
case, said the law does not confer upon it. Mr. Coleman, 
for the Santa Fe, undertook to discuss the contracts be- 
tween the Woodworth & Louisiana Central and the trunk 
lines, but Judge Mack suggested that went to the merits 
of the controversy, which would not be taken up until 
the jurisdictional question had been disposed of. The 
court ruled that it would not hear him until after the 
jurisdictional question had been settled. Before he re- 
tired, however, he said that the contracts were made in 
1906, because the lumber interests then came to under- 


stand that the allowances made to them by the trunk 
lines for bringing their products to the junction points 
would be illegal unless the allowances were made to a 
common carrier. Thereupon, he said, the lumber com- 
panies organized the tap line, under the railroad laws of 
Louisiana, and made contracts with the trunk lines, pro- 
viding for divisions of the through rate, the share of 
the tap lines in nearly every instance being precisely 
the amount that had theretofore been openly paid to 
the lumber company. 

“It is to be expected, from the Santa Fe, that it would 
intervene against these tap lines when it, by means of 
loans to lumber companies, at ridiculously low rates of 
interest, has got control of the production of lumber on 
more than 1,000,000 acres of land,” is the first declaration 
made to the court by Mr. Walter, in beginning the juris- 
dictional question. He wanted the court to infer that 
the attitude of virtue assumed by the Santa Fe, as he 
called it, is really no better than that of the trunk lines 
which have desired to continue divisions to the tap lines. 
Mr. Walter was warned against discussing that feature 
of the case, so he contented himself by declaring that 
he merely wanted the court to know that the Santa Fe 
refrains from giving divisions simply because it has 
helped the lumber companies along its lines by lending 
them enormous sums of money, as he said, at ridicu- 
lously low rates of interest. 

Judge H. M. Garwood, who also appears for the tap 
lines, interrupted Mr. Coleman, before the court did, to 
say that he was presenting a picture to the court in which 
two distinct and separate tap lines, miles apart, were 
represented as one continuous line, and all the points 
mentioned by him as being upon that line. Mr. Coleman 
waived the judge aside by saying that he spoke of the 
first line that came into his mind merely by way of 
illustration. 

The cases have now gone over until such time as 
the Commerce Court decides the question of jurisdiction. 
The suit brought by the Butler County Railroad and in 
which W. A. Glasgow, Jr., is the attorney, was on the 
docket for hearing on Thursday. At the Monday after- 
noon sitting of the Commerce Court, Messrs. Walter, 
Garwood and Needham discussed the jurisdictional ques- 
tion, Mr. Walter contending that the Supreme Court has 
such to consider suits brought by shippers with regard 
to orders issued by the Commission. He also pointed 
out that the Act to Regulate Commerce expressly ex- 
empts lumber roads from the operation of the commodi- 
ties clause, that fact, to his mind, indicating that the 
tap lines are not to be brushed aside as being merely 
fictions whereby lumber producers and shippers were to 
get reductions from the through rates. 

Incidentally, Mr. Walter directed attention to the 
fact that the Rock Island in that part of the country is 
made up of linked lumber roads. He maintained that 
the Commerce Court erred in dismissing the first tap 
line cases, his view being that the Proctor & Gamble 
case does not cover the appeals made by the tap lines 
and the lumber companies that have been joined with 
them in this effort to get the tap line opinions that have 
the effect of positive orders, and the orders themselves 
set aside as a preliminary to a restoration of the status 
broken by them. 
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The Sabine tram decision he held to be an utterance 
by the Supreme Court indicating that the attempt of the 
Commission to say that the tap lines are not common 
carriers or necessary facilities in transportation is an 
erroneous view of the law. Citing facts with regard to 
the property of the Mansfield Railway & Transportation 
Co., he denied the suggestion that it is but a subterfuge 
for getting rebates or reductions from the published rates. 
There is no statute or court decision to back up the 
contention of the Commission, he said, that divisions may 
not lawfully be paid for hauls of less than 1,000 feet by a 
tap line. He characterized that an attempt at legislation 
by the Commission. 

Walter contended that the tap lines, specifically ex- 
empted from the operation of the commodities clause, 
will be placed at the mercy of the trunk lines and the 
Commission unless the tap line order is set aside and the 
status restored, because, unless everything is set aside, 
the Commission would have the power to suspend tariffs 
filed by the trunk lines in an effort to restore the status. 
Judge Mack interrogatively suggested that the tap lines 
ean receive divisions if their contracts with the trunk 
lines are valid, but Walter objected to being forced to 
have the controversy considered by courts that would not 
have the power to enforce their decrees through mandates 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Judge Garwood argued that if the Commerce Court 
will take the jurisdiction he believes it has, it will be 
able to settle the rights of all the parties to the contro- 
versy. The government’s position, as revealed in its 
motions to dismiss, he thought to be unreasonable, in 
view of the fact that the Commerce Court is the only 
tribunal competent to adjudicate the rights of all con- 
cerned. Judge Knapp suggested that perhaps the court 
has jurisdiction over the question as to whether the tap 
lines are common carriers or plant facilities, but he sug- 
gested that it has not the power to say how much a 
trunk line shall pay a tap line out of the joint rate. To 
that Judge Garwood answered that it is probably true 
that in the event the court should decide the tap lines 
to be entitled to receive divisions, they might have to go 
to the Commission for that body to fix the amount. 

Taking up the question as to whether the orders 
complained of are affirmative as to the tap lines, Judge 
Garwood said they are doubtless just as affirmative with 
regard to the tap lines as they are to the trunk lines. 
He added that it is inconceivable that the vast interests 
and industries involved could be dealt a blow resulting 
in confiscation, under form of law, through indirect meth- 
ods and negative orders, with the idea underlying all 
moves that there should be no chance of appeal to the 
courts for protection. 

Dr. Needham, for the Commission, explained the steps 
that have been taken by that body. He denied that the 
orders were affirmative, saying they could not be such 
as to tap lines because they are plant facilities and should 
be treated the same as shippers who had created devices 
for obtaining rebates. The fact that there are written con- 
tracts does not alter the fact, else it would be possible to 
perpetuate rebates by observing the forms of law in the 
making of contracts between shippers’ devices and the 
trunk lines. He utterly denied the court’s jurisdiction, 
saying that if the facts with regard to the tap lines are 
as represented they have a complete remedy in other 
courts. 
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ARGUE SOUTHERN IRON RATES 


Attorneys for Various Interests Present Argu- 
ments for and Against Raise in 
Pig Iron Rates 


On February 8 argument was made in the case of 
Schloss-Sheffield Iron Co. against the Louisville & Nashville, 
et al., involving rates on pig iron to all points north of 
the Ohio. Mr. Wimbish, for complainants, asked for the 
same rates that were in effect previous to 1907. When 
the increase was made in that year, the furnace men 
thought there would be decreases in the rates to keep 
pace with the decrease in price. However, it was found 
that the pendulum was swung to the highest point and 
hung there, and ever since this has been forced in upon 
the operators they have been making vigorous and re- 
peated complaints to the railroad and to the Commission. 

Mr. Northcut, for the L. & N., said they fully realize 
the importance of the question to the southern iron in- 
dustry, yet it is equally important that the railroads should 
be prosperous in order to continue their demand for the 
products of these furnaces; and it is conceded that there 
cannot be the necessary development and improvement 
of the southern roads—all of which is necessary—unless 
they can secure reasonable rates on iron and other 
commodities which will warrant such improvement and 
development. 

Mr. Northcut sought to justify the present rates by 
the statement that if they were today made upon the 
scale of either 1880 or 1886, they would be in excess of 
what they are today. The rates of 1894 were reductions 
made to meet the panic conditions prevailing at that 
time and were suicidal, and this is the scale complainants 
are asking for. These rates were in effect during 1894-5 
and 1898-9. None of the sliding scales that have ever 
been in effect, he said, would meet the rates today; they 
would be higher. 

To the contention that the rates on pig iron are 
excessive aS compared with the rates on traffic over the 
L. & N. in general, Mr. Northcut pointed out that the 
per-ton per mile rate to the Ohio on pig iron is 6.6 mills; 
to points beyond, 5.72 mills; whereas, on all freight the 
rates yield 7.67 mills, and they can hardly be considered 
as excessive when it is remembered that 72 per cent of 
their traffic is low grade materials; in addition to this, 
he called attention to the very high percentage of empty 
car movement back; also to the fact that they have 
much heavier loading with other materials, including 
coal, lumber, stone, sand and lime. 

Walton R. Moore said that there are 1,300,000 tons 
of material that would be affected by the reduction of 
$1 per ton which is asked for in this case, although he 
admitted that figure includes some other materials, such 
as steel billets. None of the reduction in rate would 
result to the public using the finished articles into which 
this iron would enter. 

Mr. Moore feels that the Commission will find that 
the rates in effect will come, by comparison with rates 
on like materials in other parts of the country, more 
nearly what they ought to be than any other rates recently 
presented to the Commission. The rate is $4.60 for the 
rail haul to New England points with the water distance 
added, and that only yields 4.4 mills per ton per mile 
for the rail haul, and if all rates were reduced to meet 
that level the company could not survive. It is generally 
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conceded that the rate via the Southern Railway and the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Line is abnormally low to both 
Providence and Boston, and to meet the demand of the 
New England lines to extend these port rates to interior 
New England points is preposterous, and they should 
not be required to blanket these southern furnace rates 
to the interior New England points. 

The 1907 adjustment, now in effect, would, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, lead to the presumption that the 
increase was not justified, but that adjustment was 
brought about as a result of previous reductions put 
on to meet unusual circumstances and without which 
there would never have been such reductions. The 
southern carriers in the 1907 adjustment, he claims, very 
nearly approximate the level of rates in effect on the 
north and the east which the Commission has already 
agreed cannot be maintained as a level for the southern 
rates. 

Despite the exceedingly pessimistic prognostications 
put forth in the petition last spring, since that time con- 
ditions have so improved that the reduction of $1 asked 
for has been accompanied by a four-fold increase in the 
price of pig iron at Birmingham, and the output at the 
close of the calendar year was greater than at any time 
during the history of the industry. 

Mr. Ballard appeared for C. F. A. Lines, which re- 
ceive this traffic at Cincinnati. The rates which are 
made by the lines south of the river are made up of the 
locals south and the locals north, but the lines in C. F. A. 
territory have put in proportional rates, which are pub- 
lished. Commodity rates have also been put into effect 
in that territory; these, however, are not attacked, and 
the proportionals bear a proper relation to the locals, 
as shown by exhibits. He claimed that southern and 
C. F. A. iron compete in C. F. A. territory and this will 
mean that a reduction for the Birmingham rates would 
bring about a reduction in C. F. A. local rates. He 
also threatens a reduction in C. F. A. rates on the 
finished articles, as such reductions have occurred in 
the past when there have been reductions in the raw 
material rates. 

The relation of the two producing territories was 
brought into the matter. Mr. Ballard says the Commis- 
sion cannot compel a change in the relationship by a 
reduction in the rate. 

Frank Lyon appeared for the northwestern producers 
of pig iron and outlined their competitive conditions. 
Their output is much larger and their interest much 
greater. The real issue, he said, is the relation of the 
rates. He quotes Statistician Myers to the effect that 
to reduce a rate is to bring about a congested market. 
He especially opposes any reduction to the Chicago mar- 
ket, practically the only market for the Chicago furnaces, 
as they cannot attempt to approach the Birmingham dis- 
trict and are practically barred out of Cincinnati. 

Only two ways are open to the Commission—the 
cost theory and what has been done in the past—for a 
solution of this matter. He ventures the opinion that 
in its opinion, the Commission, before it will attempt to 
tear down the structure of pig iron rates throughout the 
country, will look carefully into the matter of the rela- 
tionship of these rates with those on other heavy mate- 
rials, and if the Commission undertakes to reduce the 
pig iron rate it will be called upon to change its decisions 
in the Ashland Fire Brick case and the recent New 
Orleans pig iron rates. 


He urges that the big furnaces of the south, the 
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basic iron men, are not appearing here; it is only the 
foundry men who are here basing their claims on the 
conditions existing, not as they are today, but as they 
were four years ago. 

Mr. Arnold of Columbus, O., appeared for furnaces 
in that locality to present the market conditions and the 
relationship of the rates to the market conditions of the 
middle west. It will result in an attack upon the rates 
from the northern furnaces to the middle west. He 
said the complaint seemed to be largely based upon the 
fact that they cannot get a larger market for southern 
iron in the middle west, where during the past ten years 
there have been steady increases in the demand, but it 
has been along changing demands, namely, for a steel 
iron which northern furnaces will and do produce, but 
which, for some reason, the southern furnaces do not 
appear to want to take up. Ninety per cent of the iron 
produced in Columbus is marketed within 100 miles of 
that point, and not a ton of Columbus iron can even get 
into Concinnati. On the other hand, the southern iron 
furnaces can ship all the way from Buffalo to St. Louis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Wisconsin, Columbus and other furnace 
points and freely. The real complaint is that the southern 
furnaces want to go 500 and more miles away and get 
into other furnace points. 

W. A. Glasgow, Jr., appeared for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces, mainly along the Schuylkill valley, whose 
markets are within a radius of seventy miles from the 
furnaces. Their surplus must be marketed on a narrow 
margin in the New England markets, the closest market 
they have. There is no limit of competition there, but 
if there is to be any extension of lower rates into those 
markets it would force out entirely the Pennsylvania 
furnaces. In addition to this must be considered that 
they have exceedingly high rates on the coke and other 
raw materials entering into the production of iron. An- 
other fact is that there has been a decreasing demand 
for iron in New England, from which Pennsytvania as 
well as the Birmingham furnaces have suffered alike. 
Any reduction in the southern rate will be followed by a 
request for a reduction in the Pennsylvania rate to New 
England. 

Mr. Wimbish, in his closing argument, showed that 
he was placed at a disadvantage in his presentation of 
this case, both as to time at the argument and oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize briefs of carriers, and asked for 
twenty days in which to make additional reply. He said 
that he was well aware that if the Commission finds 
the rates reasonable they will not be changed, but if 
found too high they will be reduced, and if that is found 
to break up the relationship, then the other districts 
can come in and attack their rates if they choose to do 
so. While he admits that by single-year comparisons 
with Birmingham it may appear that their production 
is increasing, yet take it for any period of three years 
the showing is not the same. 

The seuth would be glad to erect the enormously 
expensive steel plants necessary to produce basic iron, 
but everyone is well aware that the south has not the 
necessary millions of dollars, and while the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co.—a member of the trust—has been able 
to put up these expensive plants and have an ever-ready 
market for its output, others are not so favorably 
located. 

There is nothing in the defense that is other than 
criticism, nothing constructive or material, nor are their 
comparisons of any benefit. Mr. Wimbish urged the 
immediate and pressing need for relief asked for. 
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Railroads, Parcel Post and Canal 


By ARTHUR BRISBANE, Editor-in-Chief, Hearst Newspapers.* 


The Newspaper View of Railroads, the Future of the Parcel Post, Panama Canal 
and a Navy as it should be. 


It is a very good thing for a newspaper man, assum- 
ing that he wants to be of use to his readers, to meet 
such a body and to talk for a few hours to some of the 
men and to get some ideas and some new truths. I 
am going to talk, as I am asked to talk, about the news- 
paper view of the railroads. I am extremely glad to 
have got from some of your members a railroad view of 
newspapers. The meeting to-night is a very serious 
meeting. It really is a pleasure to see sO many men, 
I haven’t a joke in my system so there will not be any 
moment when you can cheer me with applause or laugh- 
ter. I do not know what it is to be funny. We special- 
We have a great many funny men 
whom we pay well. They are our traffic managers of our 
joke department. I do not do that. My department is 
the gloomy department. 

The newspapers look upon 
doctors look upon the veins and 
body. The railroads are the veins and 
nation. They important to the nation as 
veins and arteries to a man. The knowledge of 
is still in its infancy, still in its babyhood; and 
business is in its childhood and ours is. We, as respects 
the human body, have only come out of the period when 
a sick man was relieved of a certain amount of his 
blood. They tapped him and took away blood; first 
from one side. That was as late as the reign of Charles 
First, who helped Harvey to discover the circulation of 
the blood. The next day they took blood from the other 
side so as to keep it even on both sides. They thought 
it was like the juice of an orange. If they took too 
much out of one side, it would be solid on one side 
and soft and flabby on the other. That is the way they 
used to treat the human body. There are still men in 
office, statesmen, so-called, who are inclined to ‘treat 
the railroads in the same way; who are inclined to think 
it does the railroads good to bleed them. And a good 
many railroads have permitted the bleeding process 
through ignorance in the past. I know because states- 
men have told me how they did it. The doctors have 
learned more about the human body, and so has the in- 
dividual who possesses it. The public and the law: 
makers and newspapers have learned more about rail- 
roads and so have the railroads themselves. The rail- 
roads represent in the highest degree the great problem 
of this aay, which is distribution. We have solved the 
problem of production. To come to this extraordinary 
city and to get the short lessons I have had to-day proves 
that as no city in the world could. To think that you 
make here alone more steel and iron products than they 
make in all of England and Scotland! To think that a 
single concern in this city uses ten thousand tons of 
coal in a day, and the equivalent of twenty-thousand tons 
of coal in gas and twenty-five thousand tons of coke in 
a day! That is production on a most marvelous scaie. 
I am now quoting one of your newspapers, the Post. 
You carried in the great labor of distribution two million 
freight cars and over in the year ending last July. 
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*Address before the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, Jan. 30, 
1913. 
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tons of freight one billion, eight 
ninety-four million and odd tons. Tha 
ton for every human being on this earth and 400 
000,000 tons more, because there are only about 1,400 
000,000 human beings. 

Distribution is the greatest problem. There is dis 
tribution of course represented by you men and by the 
traffic managers of the industrial concerns, and that we 
call railroading. There is distribution of knowledge 
carried on by the schools, by Professor Johnson, by the 
libraries, and we call that education. There is distri 
bution of water; irrigation, which means taking it up 
in the clouds and collecting in from the rivers and lakes 
and putting it upon the land. Distribution is the prob- 
lem. The newspapers distribute information. They are 
the public square of the nation. What the Greeks did 
in the public square in Athens, hearing the same voice 
at the same hour every day, that ninety millions of 
people in country do in the newspaper columns. 
That alone makes government possible. All the people 
at the same hour get the same facts, think the same 
thoughts. The sad prediction of the old Greek 
pher that that nation could not live when it 
got so big that men could not meet and talk with each 
other has not come true; the newspaper prevented that. 
Every one who has any conscience honestly believes in 
republican government, whether he be newspaper writer 
or railroad president or brakeman: he must know that 
republican government means government by the public 
Newspapers have a right to control if they represent 
the public, and railroads to control, if they represent the 
public; but above all the public has a right to control 
everything. 

The newspapers view the railroads as wonderful 
proofs of the highest degree of efficiency and ability. 
The biggest work of an age always attracts to itself 
the biggest men of the age. When the great work of 
the world was painting, in the days of the Medicis, the 
greatest men in the world were painters. Michael Angelo 
was the greatest engineer, the greatest architect, the 
greatest sculptor of his day and probably in every other 
way the greatest man. Leonardo da Vinci was the great- 
est military engineer, the greatest road and fort builder: 
with the power of two Jeffreys he could take an iron 
bar and bend it in his hand. The greatest minds go in 
the greatest direction. Railroad building, industrial 
building, is the great work of to-day. And the men who 
would have been naval heroes in the days of Elizabeth, 
and explorers in the days of LaSalle, and painters in the 
days of Michael Angelo, are railroad men to-day. Such 
men as Cassatt and Harriman and Hill are all bene- 
factors of their country, and those benefactors are the 
greatest and probably the ablest men of to-day, not 
excepting the newspaper editors who criticize them. 

But gentlemen, remember that the greater the man 
and the greater the work and the greater the power and 
genius of the individual, the greater the need of criti- 
cism. If Napoleon had had an efficient critic, if he had 
not said he must destroy newspapers to keep his power, 
he would not have heard the French say—‘We are tired 
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ff being murdered” as we are saying about the rail- 
road crossings. The biggest man wants the biggest 
criticism and it would be an extremely bad thing for 
the United States and for the railroads if there was no 
ibility in the Department of Criticism. 

The railroads are looked upon by the newspaper as 
those that form the future, that conquer space, that 
levelop prosperity. A man who builds a thousand miies 
of railroad is far greater than a man who builds a 
thousand miles of editorial columns, even though the 
railroad must hear from the people through the news- 
paper. Don’t think a newspaper unfair because it always 
seems to side against the railroad. When you hear the 
great lawyer doesn’t he seem to side with the railroad? 
We newspaper men are the people’s lawyer. We are 
bound to take it for granted that they are right, just 
as much as your lawyer is bound to take it for granted 
that you are right. Our circulation of our evening news- 
papers is 2,000,000 a day. That means 5,000,000 readers. 
It means the distribution of 600,000,000 newspapers a 
year. We are bound to work for the people as well 
as the best lawyer works for you. When you read a 
newspaper and think it is unjust, think that it is the 
lawyer working for the people. I cannot blame him for 
doing what he can to win for his side. We try to be 
impartial, we try to be fair. The honest newspaper has 
saved the railroad from a great deal of dishonest legisla- 
tion. Especially since railroads have acquired the habit 
of retaining intelligent men to present their side they are 
getting their side intelligently presented. 

That is enough of what the newspapers think of the 
railroads. What the railroads think of the newspapers 
[ am finding out. It was my desire when I was a small 
growing young man to be a railroad man. You all 
missed a competitor. I applied to Mr. William L. Mul 
lins, my uncle and the brother of a‘ gentleman [ am 
pleased to see in this audience and asked him for a 
job on the railroad. I wanted to become a railroad 
president of course. He told me I wrote too badly 
to be a good railroad man. He could put me in the 
freight office at $30 a month, but I would never get out 
of it probably. So I did not try that. I went to the 
New York Sun at $60 a month. If I had got into the 
railroad business I should probably have looked at the 
newspapers exactly as railroad men do and I should 
have been just as near right and just as near wrong 
as they are. 

If it is not too late I want to take up two other 
opics. I want to talk about a thing I consider of the 
most intense importance to the people. I mention it 
here and shall emphasize it because it is important to 
the railroads, more important to the railroads, more im- 
portant to intelligent management of railroads even than 
to the people themselves. And that is about the parcel 
post. It seems to sound almost as bad as the single tax. 
When the moving pictures first started in New York all 
the theatrical managers had a dinner, almost as big as 
this, with their friends. Frohman talked about the mov- 
ing picture apparatus. He was down on the moving 
picture business. He said, “After the moving pictrre, 
what?” When it came my turn to talk I said, “After 
the moving pictures, more moving pictures, and event- 
ually the theaters wiped out by the moving pictures.” 
They had no idea what it meant, because they were in 
the theater business and that kept them from seeing the 
moving picture business. I was interested in moving pic- 
tures as a newspaper man and I could see the time when 
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people would go to see the pictures daily. And it came. 
In ten years from now the parcel post business will be 
so much the most important branch of your railroad 
work that it will engross absolutely the attention of your 
traffic managers. You uave had occasion to complain of 
post office rates under some conditions, but when you 
come to take a solid car loaded to capacity and send 
it from Chicago to New York for $400, which would be 
the minimum, and it might be $700, which is the occa- 
sional price now, and when you have tens of thousands 
of such cars, when you have the whole world brought 
into communication, you will see a work and a develop- 
ment and a prosperity and a spending of money and an 
opening up on all sides that is in very few men’s 
minds to-day. It happens that I have been working on 
this proposition for twenty years, so I have had a lot 
of time to think about it. Where does the railroad 
get its greatest business? Is it brought to it? Who will 
bring business to the railroads through your parcel post? 
The tuousands of rural letter carriers carrying now their 
few letters, tens of thousands of others that will be 
started. Every wagon that goes around now to a hotel 
from the delivery neighborhood will come back loaded 
with parcels. Doing what? Bringing in to you some- 
thing to go in your cars. Think what it will mean. 
Think about it. Realize it. The parcel post will do for 
the distribution of material objects what the telephone 
did for the distribution of verbal messages; the parcel 
post will multiply by one thousand your freight business 
of a high-class kind. It will be as far ahead of what 
it is to-day as the sending of messages by telephone is 
ahead of sending messages by the old district messenger 
boy. Where you used to send two messenger boys in 
a day now you have three secretaries and a telephone 
and you telephone two or three hundred times a day. 
And that is what is going to happen in the parcel post 
business. You will wipe out the zones, which are idiotic. 
That will help the railroads. It is the first part of 
the haul that is the expensive part, and the rest of it 
will be profit. How idiotic it is to say you can send a 
package to this place for 3 cents and to this one for 
5 and to this one for 10 or 15. Why not send them 
where you wish? The government is doing this now 
with letters, and the government will say we want 
you to send packages where you please. It is your 
postoffice, it is your system, and every man may send 
whatever he chooses. Gentlemen, fight against the zones. 
If you get books into the parcel post, you will carry 
thousands of carloads of books, and books distribute 
information. To-day these books cost from a dollar. Par- 
cel post will sell them for 10, 15 or 25 cents. 

- Our intelligent government, which has peculiar ways 
of trying to make money, classes books with whiskey. 
You cannot send whiskey in the parcel post; you can- 
not send books in the parcel post, you cannot send 
explosives in the parcel post. Some books are explo- 
sive, but people need them. Parcel post will revolution- 
ize traffic. You will change your methods. You will 
send your passenger train on its way and right behind 
it a parcel post train loaded and going at the same 
fast schedule. That is what is coming. 

Now I want to say, if I may, a few words about — 
the Panama Canal. I also have some views on the 
Panama Canal. If you built an extension to your rail- 
road, or a short cut on your railroad and agreed to 
treat all railroads alike in the use of that short cut, you 
won't give your own cars free passage, but you would 
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make a switching charge or some other kind of charge 
for the cars which other people sent over it. You would 
do this in justice to stockholders. When the govern- 
ment of the United States builds a $375,000,000 Panama 
Canal, for whom is it built? It is an outlet, a short- 
cut to help our ocean-going ships. The newspapers 
think that the railroads are fighting free canal use 
for our ships. I do not know whether they are or not, 
but the fact that they are making such a fuss about “the 
national conscience” and are so very much afraid we 
may repudiate a contract with England, who has made 
a specialty of repudiating contracts ever since the 
beginning of her history, makes me inclined to think 
that the railroads are interested. The railroads hurt 
themselves if they try to stop coastwise ships going 
through the canal free. What makes prosperity? Pros- 
perity makes prosperity. The railroads of the country 
are prosperous because the general trend is toward pros- 
perity. If you increase the possibility of communica- 
tion between California and Connecticut, or if you make 
this nation a more closely united nation, if you give 
opportunity to the man who has his lumber in the 
Northwest to put his lumber into the eastern market, do 
you tnimk you are going to suffer? Has any improve- 
ment in the world ever hurt anything that was honest? 
There are more sailing vessels on the ocean than there 
were before the steam vessels were invented. There 
are many more horses working in the United States than 
there were before the automobile and the trolley were 
brought into use. Nothing that is good interferes with 
anything that is good. The railroads ought to see that. 
They ought to be thankful and anxious to see those 
boats go through free. They ought to see that whatever 
will help the people of the United States is bound to 
help them. Whatever makes’this country better and 
whatever brings the two oceans closer together, is what 
they want and what will help you. 

What of the stand that has been taken by our 
learned professor from the University of Pennsylvania on 
the question of repudiation? In the first place every 
treaty has a cancellation clause in it. You can de 
nounce a treaty whenever you please and it ceases to 
exist. Taft denounced the treaty with Russia ovel 
night. If you give a man a lease and break your lease 
you are dishonest. But if you put a cancellation clause 
in it you are not dishonest. Every treaty has that can- 
cellation clause in it. 

Every nation has a right to subsidize its ships and 
every nation almost does it except ours. If we choose 
to let our ships through free, all we have to do is to 
charge them the same as we do other nations and hand 
it back to them after they get through the canal, and 
nobody could question our right to do so. 

Suppose we do lose a million dollars a year on the 
canal? When the War Department spends $20,000,000 
to improve a harbor, do they get it back? When they 
improve waterways or dredge out channels do they 
think that somebody ought to pay for this? Not at all. 

One last word about government, and I am cutting 
out a lot of ownership. This is the day of government 
ownership of many things, and the day of government 
ownership of many more things is coming. We ought 
not to get government of ownership of railroads imme- 
diately. I would be sorry for the United States if the 
management of railroads were taken away from the kind 
of railroad men we have and given to the kind of poli- 
ticians we have as a whole. The people are growing 
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up, and little by little they are going to take things. 
And they will never take anything that belongs without 
justice to anybody. If they ever take a railroad they 
will take it honestly. They will not prevent any man 
from doing what he was a legal right to do. But they 
will little by little spread government ownership. You 
know that when Louis XI was king of France, govern- 
ment ownership had not reached money. Different gen- 
tlemen made their own money and he had to kill off 
the duke of Burgundy and make himself hated before 
he got government ownership of money; and then he 
got government ownership of weights and measures. The 
police used to be privately owned. Each lord went 
around with his own private police, until they clashed 
and got to killing each other, and now we have govern- 
ment ownership of police. The lights in public places 
were privately owned. Each man had his link boy and 
if he did not have any the burglars got him. Now we 
have public ownership in the streets. We have public 
ownersnip of the postoffice, and soon we will have gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph, the telephone, and 
railroads, and when we do [I think railroad men will be 
better off. I would rather be an officer in the army, 
getting honor and glory, than be employed by a private 
detective agency. 

We might start government ownership of shipping. 
Why should not the people of the United: States take 
Mr. Rockefeller and make him secretary of the navy and 
say, “Mr. Rockefeller, here is the navy. Make it ten 
times as big as it is or ever was, and run it at a profit.” 
He could do it. He would not have twenty-five or fifty 
battleships; he would have a thousand. They would be 
carrying freight and their guns wowia be on the shore. 
And he would say, “if you bother me I will put the 
freight ashore and put the guns in.” He would run 
the navy tne same way the frontiersmen in this country 
and the Boers in the Transvaal ran their armies. Every 
man had a gun, but he did not walk up and down like 
an idiot with the gun on his shoulder. He put it over 
ihe mantlepiece and went out to work. Just like that 
Rockefeller would put his heavy cannon on the shore 
and send out the ships to work. Give the men like 
one of these big men of ours the reward he wants, ambi- 
tion, and he will do our work satisfactorily. They are 
doing better daily. A hundred years ago they would 
have spent their money trying to build up armies; now 
they spend it building libraries and endowing public in- 
stitutions. A rich young man like John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in old days would not have spent his time and 
money trying to find out about and help the white slaves. 
Two hundred years ago he would have said, “Tell me 
where your white slaves are and bring me a couple 
of hundred. To-day the same man with that money is 
gathering around him devoted, scientific, intelligent men 
and women and they are going to find out where these 
poor women originate, find out the cause of this curse, 
and try to put a stop to it. That is progress. The day 
is coming when the greatest ability will not want to 
make money. The day is coming when a man will be 
ashamed to have stored away what he does not need 
and know that deserving people lack what he has. 

Nobody would want to go back to the days we read 
of in Mr. Green’s history of England in the Middle.Ages. 
Three men standing on their knees in front of the 
door of the House of Parliament in the cold to beg 
the lords and the king to take away some of the gal- 
lows they had in their village. They say “We must 
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have our gallows because we have got to hang people 
that steal our goods. The bishop has his gallows and 
he is a proud man and wants to hang somebody occa- 
sionally, and the king has a gallows and he has to hang 
somebody, and the lord of the manor has a gallows, 
and every gallows is busy. Take away one or two.” 
To-day if you had a thousand gallows you could not get 
a man in Pittsburgh to use them. But we have an 
accumulation of wealth that means a gallows over 
another’s want. 

You will find men that will devote themselves to 
this kind of work. You will find secretaries of the navy 
who will put this country at a profit beyond attack. He 
will have the fastest torpedo boats in the world, going 
up and down the Mississippi, through the lakes, up and 
down the Hudson, carrying passengers and it will not 
hurt the railroads a bit. And he will say to the other 
nations, “We don’t want to fight you, but we have got 
five thousand torpedo boats, not one or two or three 
hundred battleships, but a thousand. Try bothering 
me and see what happens. We haven’t the very latest 
type of warships, we do not build the super-super-super 
dreadnaughts, but we have got seven or eight thousand 
of the old fashioned ones and if you want to bring that 
bright slump junk of yours against them, come and try 
it.” We would have no war. And that is going to be 
so some time, 


TEXAS COMMON POINTS 





On February 12 the Commission listened to argu- 
ment in I. & S. Docket Nos. 116 and 116-A, the first be- 
ing a suspension of and an investigation into the ad- 
vances in rates by the carriers in Texas for the trans- 
portation of certain commodities between certain sta- 
tions in Texas, St. Louis, Mo., and other points, and, 
second, that of the Amarillo Chamber of Commerce, 
praying that Amarillo may be reinstated as a common 
territory point. 


In opposition to the latter claim is the position of 
the carriers, as expressed by James L. Coleman of the 
Santa Fe, who urged that there is already too wide a 
stretch to the common point territory, brought about, 
possibly, “by foolish competition,” and that if the Com- 
mission intends to inaugurate a system of scientific rate 
making it should be done by the restriction of the lim- 
its of common point territory. There has been no ad- 
vance in the rates, he urged, except such as accrues by 
reason of this placing of certain points outside Texas 
common point territory. On the other hand, there cannot 
be any limit to the extension of common point territory 
if the Commission does not take some steps looking to- 
ward its restriction, intimating that the present is a good 
opportunity for them to act, 


Judge Cowan outlined the gradual extension of the 
Texas common point territory by the Santa Fe, the 
Texas & Pacific and others in “cross country” competi- 
tion; and the railroads themselves extending the common 
point territory. The Santa Fe, he said, has practically 
monopolized the country, although it is possibly a good 
thing that it did. The occasion for taking this large area 
out of common point territory grew out of correspondence 
between the various carriers leading up to a conference, 
when it was agreed to make the present arrangement of 
the territory. This followed an application by Amarillo 
to be placed in Texas common point territory; it was 
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discovered that there was merit in the application, and 
in order to meet it the carriers determined to exclude 
other points, rather than include Amarillo, the points 
excluded by that arrangement being San Angelo, Big 
Springs, Sweetwater, Brady and Ballinger; this action 
was taken despite the fact that since their previous ad- 
mission to Texas common point territory there had been 
a wonderful growth and development of industrial con- 
ditions at those points on the assumption that the trans- 
portation conditions under which they had been fostered 
would be continued by the carriers, especially as they 
had been voluntarily extended to those localities. 

The judge claimed that the carriers have offered 
nothing in extenuation of this action except the single 
fact that Amarillo had applied for admission to that ter- 
ritory. The Commission, he said, is well aware that the 
situation in Texas is the result of water competition, as 
has been brought out by several weeks of testimony. 
There is no argument necessary, other than to state the 
circumstances as they have grown up. “No rates in the 
country are so high as these rates,” said the judge. 

Commissioner Prouty asked, “Have you examined 
the rates to Oklahoma City?” Following a general] laugh, 
Judge Cowan replied, “Oh, well, those rates are abso- 
lutely outrageous.” 

Judge Stedman, for the Amarillo Chamber of Com- 
merce, likened its position before the Commission to that 
of the importunate widow of the Scriptures; he outlined 
the patience with which for years they have stood the 
disadvantages under which they have labored, and how, 
when asking for bread, they have virtually been given a 
stone. 

The Texas common point territory, he said, was the 
invention of the railroads operating in that state for 
the suppression of competition. While naturally, prop- 
erly and fairly the territory was apportioned, yet they got 
together in 1895 and made the blanket common point 
territory, known as such from that time to the present; 
one important factor in the establishment of the blanket 
was the keenness of the competition, which led to the 
formation of the Texas Traffic Association, which has 
since been declared by the Supreme Court of the state 
of Texas to be an illegal combination in the suppzession 
of competition. It was conceived and continued in ille- 
gality. 

The railroads, he said, ought to bring themselves 
clearly within some kind of definite, rational and con- 
sistent principle or rule in support of their action in 
this matter, and this they have failed utterly to do. The 
fact is that there is not now the competition among the 
railroads which is claimed as the basis of the formation 
of the Texas common point territory. Conditions have 
changed; the ownership of the railroads has changed, 
so that there is now no competition between the north 
and south ends of the lines traversing the state. Nor 
do the so-called independent lines compete, because it 
has developed that there was absolute concert of action 
in the making of the class rates, even the steamship 
lines acquiescing in the arrangements. Therefore, there 
is an absolute lack of the competition on which the car- 
riers are now relying. 


As an evidence of the arbitrary and pernicious action 
of the carriers, it was brought out that Amarillo has had 
this privilege of being considered as a Texas common 
point for a period of three years and eight months, being 
placed there by the Fort Worth & Denver, because 
“some of the carriers were not acting in good faith 
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toward Amarillo on the matter of the division of rates.” 
“The common point territory,’ said Judge Stedman, “is 
a plaything of the railroads,” and showed this by an 
allusion to the fact that they expand or contract the 
territory at will. 

Turning his attention particularly to the merits of 
Amarillo, he said that it is a place of very great import- 
ance and is naturally the metropolis of the Panhandle of 
Texas; is a station of importance on all the lines pass- 
ing through it; is the center of 26,000,000 acres of agri- 
cultural lands, and has made its progress in spite of 
the very many disadvantages under which it has ex- 
isted, but it is nothing to be compared with what it 
would be were its rate adjustment established upon some 
equitable basis. 

Replying to an inquiry by Chairman Lane, Judge 
Stedman said the element of discretion would not be 
removed by withdrawing Sweetwater and Big Springs, 
because it occupies such a strategie position that ordi- 
nary transportation conditions cannot be applied to it. 

Judge Prouty called attention to the fact that it is 
a very different thing to try to put Amarillo in the com- 
mon point territory to what it would be te give it a 
more advantageous rate, as was done .in a previous 
decision of the Commission. 


Speaking about the so-called “endless chain expan- 
sion,” which is to be feared, Judge Stedman said every 
expansion heretofore made has been made by voluntary 
action on the part of the carriers. He also opposed the 
position of the carriers that because a large part of the 
business is transcontinental and is therefore claimed to 
be unprofitable, that should be fact to prevent its being 
considered interstate in its character. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Commission has frequently held 
that the profitableness or unprofitableness of a certain 
part of a certain rate has nothing to do with the reason- 
ableness of that rate as a whole. 


Mr. Coleman, in closing, said that Amarillo was not 
considered in the extension of the line of the Santa Fe 
except as it was an element in a transcontinental] trans- 
portation problem. In its effort to “reform” the railroad 
has made no attempt to penalize Amarillo or the other 
poinrt®" involved when their rates were made higher by 
reason of their exclusion from common point territory; 
he also said the advance has been proved necessary by 
the exigencies of the railroad; that an increase is as 
much a justifiable way to overcome a discrimination as 
is a decrease. He closed his argument by saying that in 
Texas it is considered to be somewhat of a distinction 
to be included in common point territory, and that, he 
thought, was one of the important reasons actuating 
those who brought this case. 

Referring to Mr. Coleman’s statement that the action 
of the railroad was justified by its need for revenue, 
Judge Cowan called attention to the fact that in the tes- 
timony it was distinctly disclaimed by witnesses for the 
railroad that there was any intention to increase revenue 
in this instance, and that it was in no way considered. 


NEW YORK TRAFFIC CLUB DINES 


A surprise was sprung on the nine hundred guests 
at the seventh annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
New York, at the Waldorf on February 11, when Baron 
von Herowitz, announced as the ambassador of railways 
of Belgravia, turned out to be a humorist full of “traf- 
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fic josh’ which kept the big men in railroad and ship- 
ping circles in high good humor. 

With a great show of dignity and much preliminar) 
pomp, the supposed distinguished guest was made known 
to the diners. It was whispered about that he was the 
leading traffic expert of Germany and the American 
traffic directors were prepared for a serious harangue 
from the celebrated foreigner who looked the part in 
every respect. 

The following reference to the dissolution of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific systems, how- 
ever, soon gave the cue to the diners: 

“In my country, across the sea, we have no such 
great enterprises as in U. S. America; our industrial 
concerns are not so extensive and our railroads are 
quite some little bit shorter. We have there 100 or 
200 miles under one management, as you say, while 
here you have 10,000 or 20,000 when your supremest 
court do not object. 

“IT hear that railroads are running mostly alongside 
Wall Street, but I go down there and I don’t see any. 

“When I go out on the Pennsylvania the other day, 
I ask for a drink but the bar is closed and then I be- 
lieve I take a glass of water,” said the Baron, “and the 
brakeman he gets me a nice clean glass out of the 
coal bin.” 

The Baron approved James J. Hill’s demand for 
more terminal facilities and solemnly declared he thought 
the railroads should expend at least six hundred and 
twenty dollars next year for terminals. On the subject 
of railroad rates, he said: 

“If it costs two cents to take a pair of shoes to 
Chicago, perhaps if you give the railroads two and a 
half cents they may put in some gold-plated spikes, but 
if you might give them three cents, they could put in 
some steel rails that would keep the trains on the 
track. 

“Mr. Morgan, he promise to come with me to-night 
but he sent me word that he have an engagement to 
buy a couple of railroads and he will probably be a little 
late.” 

After the Baron’s withdrawal a lot of newsboys from 
the street ran into the room and distributed copies of 
the Traffic Club Breeze, a one-time publication issued for 
the occasion. Earlier in the dinner, two members, one 
impersonating a cabman, had a controversy in the room 
over a cab fare, the cabman demanding six dollars for 
a short distance on the plea of the high cost of living 
and the expense of operation due to continuous damages 
to his coach by the more popular and reckless taxicab. 
The matter was finally settled by the cabman consenung 
to stay and partake of the banquet and after discarding 
his disguise took his seat with the other diners. The 
dinner was interspersed with music and the singing of 
popular songs by a male and female chorus in which 
the members joined, after which there were addresses 
by Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and the M. K. & T., 
followed by Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
a new organization, and by Prof. Francis Harvey Green 
of Philadelphia. The toast master was Augusta F. Mack, 
the president of the club, who is connected with the 
United States Steel Corporation. Many prominent guests 
were seated at the head table among whom were: 

E. T. Jeffrey, chairman of the board of the Denver 
& Rio Grande R. R.; B. D. Caldwell, president of Wells 
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BARON YON HEROWITZ 


ADDRESSE 


5 THE TRAFFIC CLUB 





Tells of Conditions in Belgravia and 
Impressions of This Country, 





The Baron Von Herowitz, Ambassador of Railways of Bel- | any humor in it you are entitled 


gravia, is spending a few months ja this country and addressed c > 
the Traffic Club at its Annual Banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria |Crowbar to do the extracting, tures of the “Clam Bake”, compli-/2!ett and day. We happen to know 


tonight. The Baron is here on 


an educational trip and makes 


Che Crattic Club Breese 
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some comparisons of the conditions in his country with those in 
U. 8S. America. His speech follow..: 
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Night Edition 


PRICE SIX DOLLARS 


- (INCLUDING DINNER) 


WEATHER 
A TOAST Warm Tonight— 


A. PF, MACK! Warmer Tomorrow. 
Mr. Oscar’s de luxe dinners is| Te Speaker's Committee— | Ice Would Be Very Welcome. 


presented gratuitiously with|tne members. will congratulate you. 
each subscription for this issue, | T° our Speakere—You don’t often get Could Be Used To Good Purpose 
- | the chance at sych a large and intelli- 


|The Board of Governors pre-| gent audience. We each paid $6.00|4¢8 Bot seem exactly like home to- 


isents you with a souvenir the|to hear you and we think we are go-| MERC, Dut next Year he will be at hie 


value of which you are entitled | '™* % #° our money's worth. Baron. De BRABANT—Marlus is not 


, here—nor B. K. Taylor—We cannot 
tq guess. The next Treasurer’s/ BATES, W. C.—Can you beat it.|°*Dlain in the limited space; but it is 
statement will confirm your Most popular representative of a|* a8 of sickness and self sacrifice. 
|perspicuity. This issue has no| most popular Htne—Central Savannah| 2. TEN BROBCK—Our grand old 
jreturn value. If you are not|/4ne-s Southern gentleman| compatriot A charter member and 
} : . ort is’ his specialty. | the admired of our Clan. May he live 
jsatisfied you cannot get yow') Rogers. J. T. Edison Company,|*!¥ays and a few years after. 


eae t oe ted. A’ live wire. warck| Mr. GEORGE D. DIXON the repre: 
pene yack at the Box Office, ener == —se sentative of @ great Rail or 
mut you must charge it up to ae ae ag will see| 4 member of our Club and in sending 
“Profit and Loss.”. If there is| sparks on April 29th. in his. card he says: “I propose to re- 
By the way did you notice the Jan- main a member”. We wish you were 

: a | uary Meeting—Panama Canal and Mr.|2®@F enough to participate in shaping 
to extract it, and if it takes“a/ Matthews—his humor wes delightful.| UT destiny. You know we have great 
Mr. Rogers furnished the moring pic-|{4¢a8 and the wire from Phila.. works 














EDITORIAL PERSONALS 


The Editors apologize for any 
|omissions or failures to measure 














up to what you may think is a 
|journal worth the price charged. Our Presideat - 
{By special arrangement with 
ithe Dinner Committee one of 























jyou will have to furnish that} ments of the Edison Company. Some-|¥0U ‘have @ private wire, and if you 
jimplement. times we will get the “Movies, Synco-| Will use it to suggest ideas to us we 


i z p may both be the gainers. 
| In conclusion, we thank you} #td”, the Phonetoscope”. y gai 


CALDWELL, B: D.—Dean of the Dip- 


JOHNSON, RALPH M.— Ralpb i) Corps—O firet President. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of 
the Traffic Club 


It is of very great pleasure to be 
present with you on this occasion, and 
lam not only pleased but am of greatly 
surprised at the largeness of the com 





TRAFFIC CLUB 
DINNER 


pany—but yours is a great country) 





of much large things in my coun 
try, across the sea, we have no such 
great enterprises av in U. S. America 
our indust: al concerns are not 50 
much exter and our ralroads are 
quite some tle bit shorter. We have} 
there, 100 “eu miles as you say, un 
der one management, while here 10, 
600 or 20000 when your Supremest 

mrt do net object 

Since | -bave -been in-t. S- America 
i have been much thinking of your ‘n 
titutions, of the great railroads, of the 
ast capital, and of the Managers of 


such, and now it is a great henor and 
wivilege to be present at this meeting 
of such. and at the Annual Banquet ot 
this great Club 


1 have asked that I might speak 
from this position as | must go on a 
midnight train to your Capital City 
Washington, and | «an from here re 
tire with little disturbance and annoy- 
ance to you 

Mr. Morgan he promise to come 


with me tonight but he send me word 
that he have an engagement to buy a 
couple of railroads, and he will prob 
ably be a little late. 1 hear that the 


railroads are running mostly alongside) 


Wall Street, bat 1 go down there ana 
} don’t see any. ! hear about that An 
thracite road and Miss Phoebe Snow 


who rides all the time without any ex 
pense from the laundry They tell me 
Mr. Coolan is the conductor of that 


road. When I go out on the Pennsy! 
ania the other day | ask for a drink 
it the bar is closed, and then |! be 


lieve I take a glass of water and the| 
brakeman he gets me a nice clean} 


glaes ont of the coal bin 

And then I hear of the road that 
runs on the level water. A Scotch 
gentleman with the French nanie ! 
believe runs it, and also he dances the 
Highland Fling. The locomotives on 
this road run by electrics, and when 
they want another engine they chop 
them in two and run by the head and 
by the tail 

And then I hear of the road that 
runs under the Hudson River and 
goes over to Long Island to get 
cleaned up—and the road that thinks 
it is bigger than the Panama Canal 
and the road that runs by the clock 
and the road with Black Diamonds 
©! so many roads. If in my country 
we have one road which runs all the 
time we are very much fortunate. 

When I came over in the Hamburg 
der Grosse Mr. Buenz and Mr. Von 
Helmolt tel! me: Herr Von H. Hero- 
wita you are now coming to a very 
big country and I hope before you go 
back that you see the Traffic Club 
You have, no doubt, hear of the big 
Club. Mr. Teddy Roosevelt he have a 
big club but it is not the same. When 
1 came here tonight Mr. Waldorf-As- 
toria say now you listen and you hear 
the Traffic Club, and so now I am 
here and I see it 

Well, Mr. President I don't want to 
take up too much of your time, and 
and my time is not worth as much as 
your time, but if you excuse me for 
making so much as a suggestion, I 
Want to say that Mr. Hill is just right 





‘Ar. Cowie Has a Controversy 
With a Cabman. 


| 





(Special—By Wireless 


Th Traffic Club Dinner was thrown 
into creat confusion at its opening’ to 
night by a controversy between Mr. 

W. 8. Cowie, General Eastern Freight 
| Agen! of the Drie Railroad, and a cab- 
|man who had brought him from his 
{apart nent at 23rd Street and Broad- 


|for your appreciation, in ad- 
jvance. The first edition of any 
journal needs a lot of apology. 
{We have apologized: once and 
|we do not like too much repeti- 
jtion. If you want to write us 
and say how much better you 
|think you could have done, your 
jcOmmunication will be preserved 
land filed with the archives, and 
ldne acknowledgment will be 
|made in the next issue. 





| ANNOUNCEMENT 
DINNER COMMITTEE 


The Dinner Committee places be- 
|fore yoy its entertainment for the 
evening. If you don’t like it please 
don't say a word, but go over to the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
| Fourth Street and there you will find 
}@ policeman on fixed post, who is) 
paid a large salary by the Municipal 








very modest and we do not like to 
thrust renown upon him. Ralph has 
done a lot of work including a trip to 
Hartford and Washington. If you get 
Raiph over in a corner he will tell 
you all about it. 

CONNOR, W. C., Jr—Only a short 
time with us but exceedingly popular. 
Awake every minute. 

“If I have done anything to offend 
you.” 

COWIE, W. 8.—Reoently elected 
Judge of the vourt uf Special Com 


A man of ideas. and one handling the 
express complications in a masterly 
manner. It never rains but it pours, 
Reduced rates and Parcels Post. Can 
you beat it? Well, we think you will 
be able to reach a solution and retain 
your salary and your dividends. 
MOORE, JUDGE C. F.—We don’t 
know. where he ever got his title 
of “Judge”. He was once in Virginia, 
and he refuses to say whether he was 
at the head of a police court or the 
Supreme Court. It don’t make any 


merce. He broke a couple of gavels,| difference to us, and.if he wants to be 


but he preserved order all right. 
controversy with Stevenson has nut 
broken our faith in his lMberality. 


MENZIES—B.V.B. (bully old boy)— 


His/elected President of these United 


States’ we are goilig to elect him. 
| These Editors know that he helped 
‘elect Mr. Wilson (although # seems Mr. 


A very neat dresser—also dances the} Wilson dig not need much help) apd 


| Hightand Fling. “The best I have ever] these Bui.ors hoped “Jedge” would 


seen and I have been all ower the/ Attorney General and Commissioner. 


world.” 


of Interstate Commerce as well as a 


Mr. A. J. ZOCK and Mr. A C. SPEN|member of the “Supremest Court”. 


CER have been in spirited competition 
during tne past three or four years 
as to the number of applications | 
wembership to the Traffic Club which 
they secured and endorsed. At the 
same time quality has been of particu- 
lar merit. At final roll call the honors 
Fill be quite even. 


jway 'o the Waldorf. The cabman in-| Government for the sole duty of re-| WEEKS, E. C—You all know him. 


sisted upon charging Mr. Cowie Six 
Dollars upon the plea that the cost of 


\livine was very high. Mr. Cowie al- 


though a very liberal gentleman 
thought the charge was too much 
The cabman refused to arbitrate when 


the difficulty was settled by the cab- 


man accepting Mr. Cowie's invitation) 


}to stay to dinner 

You never would have thought 
Georre Stevenson would make a g00d 
cabman, but he is such a good traffic 
man that he makes good at any job 





mina! facilities or you won't get any 
prosperity in this country. If it costs 


| Chicago, perhaps if you give the rail 


| perhaps give them three cents, they 
jcould put in some steel rails that 
| would keep the trains on the track. 

| I hear that Mr. Wilson is thinking 
| that the railroads shall be appraised— 
j yet if next year they go up fifty cents 
| worth more, then the work must be 
|done over again. 

Well, speaking of boats—if Mr. Joyce 
get time from the Sheriff's jury al- 
ready perhaps we all take a ride some 
}time on the“Asbury Park”—or else a 
little trip on the water wagon goes 
pretty good. Another man told me 
once the Traffic Club bought a steam 
er by the name “Frank Jones” but | 
don’t see it, and den | hear about that 
|trip to Newburg and de gold badges 
jand Mr. Caiapbell. Mr. Hudson Fulton 
is a very kind old gentleman but he 
happened too late 
|} I mow look upon the ladies—such 
| beautiful ladies, | drink me a toast to 
the Ladies of The Traffic Club. I hope 
they catch the last train for Montclair 
tonight all right. 

Mr. President, 1 thank you very 
much for this kind attention and I 
|}must now bid myself good-bye. Mr 
Hope he says come with me on the 
clock road to Philadelphia and I accept 
his invitation. I understand that on 
that road you go out on the hour, and 
if you don’t get there on time you stop 
the clock. 

With very much happiness to you all, 








two cents to take a pair of shoes to) 


ceiving the troubles of guests of the) 
Waldorf-Astoria. By special arrange-| 
ment he is in a very receptive mood 
} tonight, and you can tell bim all about 

it, and he will hand you out such a 
jlot of sympathy as will soothe your 
troubled nerves. 

The Dinner Committee would like to/ 
| know when it is going to get rid of 
its job. It 8 a great deal easier to! 
jacedpt a job than it is to get rid of | 
}it. The Democrats say four years is| 
enough for any man. Four years is 
jenough for this. Dinner Committee.) 
Applications can be had at the Box) 
Office. 


Always a courteous gentleman. Has 
done as much for this Club as any 
other man, none excepted. 

Mr. HBRRIMAN. F. E., al Traffic 
Manager.—Such a diplomat Now 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
which means that there will be no 
friction this year. Once our President 
and always admired. 

OHARRIB S. KEENE—Many of you 
did not know his first name. We (the 
Editors) don’t either, but we tre mak- 
ing a guess. A Prince, and more than 
that, a business man of acute concise- 
ness and ces of opinion. Mr. 
P. S. Hill if you thin 
as we do it is a good deal. By the way 


as much of him) 


| from the above you will note we have 
very good wishes for the “Jedge”, and 


| tifis Traffic Club of New York, U. S. A. 


can never repay the Judge for ali be 
has done for it, but this is a small in- 
stallment on the debt. 

JUDGE R. S. LOVETT was invited 
to the dinner, and he came very near 
attending. He has been with us on 
several similar occasions. The Judge 
said that he would be here tonight ex- 
cept for the fact that be was busily 
engaged upon a weighty problem un- 
expectedly presented and which re 
}required his undivided attention. The 
Judge is eligible to our Club, and while 
}a very big man he is not too large 

SPENCE, L. J., Director of Traffic 
of the Southern Pacific Co.—Louis is 
almost a charter member, and he has 
never lost interest in the T. C. If you 
}go into 165 Broadway now he is the 
same as he used to be at 346. Is it 
brains or energy that marks a man 
above his fellows? Perhaps it is both 

STUBBS, R. S.—That is a pretty 
good name, but Ralph lives up to it 





}roads 24 cents they may put in some | 
gold-plated spikes, but if you might) 


TRAFFIC CLUB DINNER 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
| SEVENTH ANNUAL EVENT 


why don’t you join our Club? We are|every minute. Mrs. Ralph helps him 
lookipg for big peaple. “|too. Quite a new member of our Club 
JHPPREY, E. T.—We are proud of}but we are going to get better ac- 
| the fact that for seven years you have|quainted; we think she is here to- 
been at our guest table. If that dees|night in Box 96. 
not make you eligble to.membership,| CLUBS.—To our affiliated Clubs— 
we do not knoéw what does. We are/ Pittsburg — Philadelphia — Chicago— 
goifg to ask Mr. McCarthy to give you oe. — England yt ong a 
| : 3 , an application blank tomorrow. We sville — Cincinnati — Buffalo — 
The Traffic Club KS holding its know you, bélong to a lot of Clubs but | Brooklyn — Newark — Kansas City — 
Seventh Annual Dinner in the) you can’t belong to one more import-|Baltimore (the baby) we wish you 
ant than ours. Then when you are a/success—in some cases you have al- 
Grand Ball Room. member you can ask Mr. Gould and Mr.| ready achieved it—in others you will. 
Niné Hundred in Attendance. 











Shepard to come along. Mrs. Shepard|We have one ailm—Unity—Perrever- 
is not eligible at present, but she can| ance, Reasonableness; Harmony. 
come to our next dinner. LPH H.. WALLACE—Ranking 


CLARKE, W. A. (Senator)—A mem-| Vice President of the Traffic Club and 
ber of our Club but unfortunately |General Passenges Agent of the Erie 


|The Balance Received Rain) cayed.to the West at the moment and| Railroad. His countenance and his 
No doubt|™anner is of sufficient recommenda- 


Tas cannot be with us tonight. 
Checks —Good For Next the Senator will place a “Copper” on|tion to carry him a long way. The 


Year. the dinner while away and we can't| Board of Governors was very sorry 
tell what may be the result. He has ——. we enee Se = 
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Mr. Boldt’s double decked apartment| couple of weeks, and T. Arthur Baker| members who have not been mention- 
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been accumulated to partake of the/and the whole of New York is on a/limited and the Editors are suffering 
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jemphasis on the “carte.” Oscar says} guests. Wake up—the Broadwayjone cent per minute, at which the 
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are a jolly bunch, and they certainly | Lights” are burning, and the Knicka-|Court meant very well, but we would 
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‘most pleasant occasion. 
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Fargo & Co. Express; D. I. Roberts, president of the 
United States Express Co.; W. L. Ross, president of the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western; Karl Buenz, general man- 
ager of the Hamburg-American Line; W. B. Dickson, 
president of the International Steam Pump Co.; P. S. 
Hill, president of the American Tobacco Co.; L J. 
Spence, director of traffic of the Southern Pacific Co.; 
J. Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board of the Southern 
Pacific; George A. Post, president of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association; W. J. Harahan, president of the Sea- 
board Air Line; George D, Dixon, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania; J. M. Fitzgerald, president of the Western 
Maryland, and John Aspegren, president of the Produce 
Exchange. 


JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE 


The conference of managers which has been con- 
ducting the negotiations with the fireman on their demand 
for increased pay and changes in working conditions has 
circularized Washington with a complete statement of the 
facts in the controversy as shown by letters passing 
between the head of the firemen’s organization and Chair- 
man Lee of the managers’ conference. 

In addition to the correspondence, the latest produc- 
tion of the committee contains the comments the man- 
agers have made on the various phases as they developed 
during the negotiations. All these things have been 
embodied in a large-sized pamphlet of such shape as to 
attract the attention of the public men who receive it. 
That is obviously the desire of the railroad managers 
who have carefully analyzed the demands and have stated 
as a conclusion that the first demands of the firemen were 
for increases in wages amounting to 65 per cent and that 
their final demand is for an increase amounting to 35 
per cent. 

The fact that the firemen demand arbitration under 
the Erdman act and that the railroad managers deem the 
board of three provided by that law is too small to con- 
sider the controversy affecting every one of the roads 
east of the Mississippi and north of Virginia, because, in 
effect, it leaves the decision to one man, is clearly set 
forth. 

With equal clearness they set forth the fact that the 
railroads have proposed arbitration on the lines followed 
in the controversy with the engine drivers and that the 
firemen have rejected it. Both sides are now prepared 
to appeal to the public for decision, if the firemen carry 
out the suggestion that they will strike. 

A New York dispatch of February 12 states that a 
strike will be declared on Friday evening, to go into 
effect on Sunday at midnight. It is assumed that the 
strike will include 40,000 firemen and 10,000 enginemen 
who remained in the brotherhood after promotion. 


REFUSES RE-HEARING 


The Commission has denied applications for rehear- 
ings in No. 3086, National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
vs. Kansas City Southern, et al.; No. 4587, Davidson 
Brothers vs. L. & N., et al., and No. 3818, National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association vs. Kansas City Southern, et al. 
The Commission has made the Washington Southern 
Railway an additional defendant in the complaint of 
No. 5374, United States of America vs. Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburgh, et al. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
Generai Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a smail fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C 


Comparison Between Express and Freight Rates. 
North Carolina—‘Isn’t there a uniform agreement 


between the railroads and the express companies to the 
effect that express rates shall be at least 30 per cent 
higher than freight rates? The writer heard a prominent 
express Official say the other day that the express charges 
on carload lots to some points were no higher than the 
freight charges. Please advise, through the columns of 
your paper, if this assertion is correct.” 

Within certain limits express rates and freight rates 
compete, and to that extent express rates are usually 
established with reference to freight rates. Contracts 
between railroads and express companies generally pro- 
vide that express rates should not be lower than 200 
per cent of first class rate, except where competition be- 
tween express companies or unusual conditions governing 
certain commodities prevail. For instance, in some sec- 
tions of the South it has been deemed inadvisable to 
handle certain fruits via freight, and in such instances 
this commodity will move as cheap, and sometimes 
cheaper, by express. Milk, in some sections, moves al- 
most entirely by express and at rates that are no higher 
than freight rates. 


Bureau, 


* * * 


Carrier Not Obligated to Notify Shipper of Another Lower 
Rate in Shipments Routed by Shipper. 

Missouri.—“‘A shipment was offered and accepted by 
a carrier for delivery to a point reached by two routes, 
via one of which a through rate was in effect and via 
the other a combination of local rates. Routing was 
specified by the shipper on the dray ticket via the route 
taking the combination of rates, which was higher than 
the through rate. Was it the duty of the carrier in ac- 
cepting the shipment to notify the consignor that the 
shipment would take a higher rate via the route specified 
on the dray ticket than via the other available route? 
It is my understanding that the Commission has ruled 
that it is the duty of the carrier to notify shippers of 
the cheaper rate in accepting shipment. If this is cor- 
rect, will you advise the Conference Ruling covering, or 
other authority therefor?” 

We know of no rule which compels a carrier to notify 
the consignor of an existing lower rate via a route other 
than that designated by the consignor. To the contrary, 
the Commission ruled (214-g, Conference Ruling Bulletin 
No. 5) that shippers must bear in mind that there is a 
limit beyond which an agent of a carrier could not rea- 
sonably be expected to know as to local rates at distant 
points, and in the case of Poor Grain Co. vs. C., B, & Q. 
Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 418, the Commission held that where 
a shipper gives instructions to forward his goods by a 
particular route, the carrier is relieved of the duty of 
ascertaining whether the goods could be forwarded by 
another route at a lower rate. There may be reasons, 
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unknown to the carrier, why a consignor preferg one 
route to another. It is only in instances where the bill 
of lading contains provisions that cannot likely be com- 
plied with, or which are contradictory, for example, when 
the rate and the route are both given by the consignor, 
and the rate does not apply via the route designated, 
that the duty devolves upon the carrier’s agent to ascer- 
ain from the consignor whether the rate or the route 
given in the shipping instructions should be followed. 
See Rule 286 (f), Conference Ruling Bulletin 5. Also 
see Larrowe Milling Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
17 I. C. C., 443, wherein the Commission held that it 
“intervenes in misrouting cases only when, as the result 
of the failure to obey the shipper’s routing instructions, 
or, as a result, without such instructions, of moving a 
shipment over a route carrying a higher rate than the 
rate in effect over another route reasonably available, 
additional transportation charges accrue.” 
* * * 


Discrimination in Distribution of Cars. 


Ohio.—“We are located at A, within switching limits, 
on the rails of the U. V. W. R. R., drawing grain from 
both intrastate and interstate points on the X. Y. Z. R. R, 
which line hauls it to A and delivers it to the U. V. W. 
R. R. for switching to our mill. Some of this grain is 
used locally and some on a milling-in-transit basis; in 
the latter event the privilege is granted by the X. Y. Z. 
tariff, which line enjoys the outbound haul, and all such 
shipments are destined points in other states, so that 
each complete M. I. T. shipment is an interstate trans- 
action. Said tariff requires that grain intended for M. 
I. T. purposes be billed flat to A, and local rates col- 
lected, refund to be made by claim; it is not required 
that the grain billing indicate that it is intended fot 
M. I. T. purposes. Until the car shortage developed the 
X. Y. Z. would deliver it to the U. V. W., on our request, 
empty cars to be switched to our mill, loaded, and re- 
turned to the X. Y. Z. for shipment east on a M. I. T. 
basis; since that time they have refused to do this, and 
are furnishing empties only to industries located on their 
own rails. The U. V. W. cannot supply us with enough 
ears to take care of all our business, and claims it is 
incumbent on the X. Y. Z. to furnish cars for business 
to be forwarded via that line. Our questions are: Is 
it obligatory on the part of the X. Y. Z. to deliver empties 
to the U. V. W., when informed that such cars are in- 
tended for loading via the X. Y. Z. on a M. I. T. basis? 
If our M. I. T. privileges on the X. Y. Z. grain billing 
expire by tariff limitation during the period in which 
they refuse to furnish cars for shipment against such 
billing, have we any redress?” 

The X. Y. Z. Co. having granted a milling-in-transit 
privilege on your outbound shipments, and being fa- 
miliar with the car supply requirements of your mill, and 
the service performed by the U. V. W. Co., in the move- 
ment of your shipments being substantially those of a 
switching company only, we are of the opinion that the 
cars of the X. Y. Z. are embraced within the governmental 
power of regulation which extends, in time of car short- 
age, to compelling a just and equal distribution of its 
cars to meet your requirements, the same as any other 
shipper actually located on its line. In other words, 
your relation to the X. Y. Z. is that of a shipper along 
its line, and for the movement of your freight, it is the 
duty of that carrier to furnish you with cars in propor- 
tion to your shipment with those of other shippers over 
its line. As a practical matter, it is not possible for 
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carriers to furnish all shippers with just such cars ag 


. they would like or in such number and at such days and 


hours as would best serve the interests of shippers, but 
it is required of the carriers to treat their patrons with- 
out undue preference, 

Therefore, our answers to your questions are, that 
the obligation rests upon the X. Y. Z. to supply cars to 
the U. V. W. when notified that such cars are intended 
for loading and transportation via the X. Y. Z., to com- 
plete a transit movement, and that if the X. Y. Z. should 
cancel the milling-in-transit privilege during the period 
when it failed to furnish you with cars, that you could 
secure ample relief through application to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 
7 * = 


Right of Shipper to Rely Upon Bill of Lading Weight at 
Point of Origin. 

Pennsylvania.—“When we make a shipment of a num- 
ber of cases of bundles, as the case may be, of paper, 
entering the actual gross weight on the bill of lading, and 
when this same weight is erroneously raised by the vari- 
ous weighing bureaus of the railroad, are the railroad 
lines not forced to correct to our figures when we give 
them an itemized statement of the actual gross weight 
of each case and the actual gross weight of the whole 
car, properly certified to, if need be, before notary public? 
We are members of a weight agreement which holds over 
the eastern lines as far as Chicago, but this agreement, 
we understand, is not recognized by the weighing bureaus 
beyond that point, and they very often weigh them on 
their scales and raise the weights, the matter being 
reported to us and, after very carefully checking our 
records, we have never yet found that our weights were 
in error.” 

Weighing the freight is purely a mechanical process 
and may be done at the point of shipment, or at the 
point of delivery. Where the weight of the merchandise 
is uniformly the same, the carrier or the consignee may 
ask to have the weight verified up to the moment of de- 
livery, and it is the weight disclosed by the scales, and 
not the weight marked on the bill of lading, that con- 
trols. So held the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the case of Baird vs. St. L I. M. & S. Road Co., 41. C. C., 
422, and the courts in 41 Fed. Rep., 592. Most frequently 
the bill of lading is conditioned that the weight stated 
therein is subject to correction, and in such instances, if 
the weight, as ascertained by reweighing at destination, 
shows a result greater than that stated therein, then 
the actual weight as ascertained at destination governs. 
Duluth Log Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al., 16 
I. C. C., 38. But this rule holds good-only in instances 
where the carrier can submit satisfactory proof of the 
correctness of the substituted weight at intermediate or 
destination points, because, without such proof, the Com- 
mission has held that when a car is weighed at the point 
of origin and the weight is stated in the bill of lading, the 
shipper has a right to rely upon that weight. See the 
case of Topeka Banana Dealers’ Association et al. vs. 
St. L. & S. F. Co. et al., 13 IL. C. C., 620, wherein the Com- 
mission sustained the weights at point of origin in pref- 
erence to the weights at point of delivery. In other 
words, the matter of furnishing weights at point of ship- 
ment and the right to verify them by reweighing, is one 
of fact, to be determined in a manner just to both parties, 
and the ex-parte action of either cannot conclude the 
other. Potter Mfg. Co. vs. C. & G. T. R. Co. et al, 5 
I. C. C., 514. 
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Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
(*) are new and have not been carried in the publication 
during the preceding week. 


Feb. 15—Hearing at Sioux Falls, S. D., before Special 
Examiner Flynn: 

Case No. 5322—James C. Wright et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. 

Feb. 15—Hearing at Memphis, Tenn., before Special] Ex- 
aminer Elder: 

Case No. 5196—Paducah Box & Packet Co. vs. IIl. 
Cent. R. R. Co. 

Case No. 5279—Douthitt & Crossey Tobacco Co. vs. 
N., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 15—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 

Case No. 3814—Mack Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4053—California Pole & Piling Co. et al 
vs. So. Pac. Co. 

Case No. 4266—California Pole & Piling Co, et al. 
vs. So. Pac. Co. 

Feb. 17—Hearing at 
cial Examiner Flynn: 

Case No. 5240—Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co. 
vs. Minn. & St. L. R. R..Co. et al. 

Case No. 5289—Curry & Whyte Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. 

I & S. No. 188—Advances in linseed-oil cake, lin- 
seed-oil meal and flaxseed screenings in carloads from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., to Galveston, Tex., and 
other Gulf ports. 

Case No. 5158—Curry & Whyte Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. 
Co. 

Feb. 17—Hearing 
aminer Marshall. 

I. & S. No. 140—Advance on lumber from southern 

Lumber Producing Territory to Des Moines, Ia., and 
other points. 
Feb. 17—Hearing 
aminer Gerry. 

Case No. 5360—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. C. R. Il. & 
P. Ry. Co. ; 

Case No. 5099—Peoples Fuel & Supply Co. vs. 
Grand Trunk Ry Co et al. 

Feb, 18—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Specia] Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 

I. & S. No. 163—Advances on lumber and shingles 
from North Pacific Coast Territory to points in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and other states. 

Feb, 18—Hearing at Chattanooga, Tenn., before Special 
Examiner Elder. 

I. & S. No. 209—Advances on ground iron ore from 
points in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee to Boston, 
Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and other 
points. 

Feb. 18—Hearing at 
aminer Gerry. 

Case No. 5327—Pulp Paper Manufacturers Traffic 
Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co, et al. 

Feb. 19—Hearing at Omaha, Neb., before Special Exam- 
iner Marshall. 
*Case No. 5219—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. A. T. 

& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 18—Hearing at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Examiner Elder. 

Case No. 5223—Chattannoga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Ce et al. 

Feb. 18 and 19—Hearing at St Louis, Mo. 

I. & S. No. 195—Advances on wheat from Kansas City, 
Mo., and other points to Edwardsville, Ill.. Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., and other points. 

I. & S. No. 198—Advances on grain products from 
southern Illinois points to points ir Texas. 

Feb. 20—Hearing at Chippewa Falls, Wis., before Special 
Examiner Gerry. 

Case No. 5402—E. J. Crane vs. C St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 20—Hearing at La Crosse, Wis., 
Examiner Flynn: 
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Case No. 4919—Helleman Brewing Co. “s. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Co. 
Feb. 20—Hearing at Toledo, Ohio. 

Case No. 5295—Toledo Produce Exchange 
Arbor Railroad Co. et al. 

Case No. 5321—F. W. Stock & Sons vs. L. S. &€ M.S 
Ry. Co. 

Feb. 21—Hearing at Dubuque, 
aminer Flynn: ° 

Case No. 5315—Morris Johnson Brown Mfg. Co. vs 
Nl. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Feb. 21—Hearing at Kansas City, 
Examiner Marshall. 

Il. & S. No 206—Advances in class rates from cer: 
tain stations located on the St. L. I. M. & Sou. in 
Missouri to points in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

Feb. 21—Hearing at Duluth, Minn., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gerry. 

Case No, 5416—Curry & Whyte Co, et al. vs. 
luth & Iron Range Railroad Co. et al. 

Feb. 24—Hearing at Madison, Wis., before Special Ex- 
aminer Flynn. 

Case No. 4972—Martin & Son et al. vs. C. & N. W 
Ry Co 

Feb. 24—Hearing at Pittsburgh, Pa., before Commissioner 
Prouty. 

Case No. 4851—Waverly Oil Works vs. P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Feb. 24—Hearing at Atlanta, Ga., 
Clements: 

Case No. 5083—Chamber of Commerce of Augusta, 
Ga.. vs. B. R. & P. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5026—Mayor and City Council of Vienna, 
Ga.. vs. Ga. Sou. & Fla. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 24—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Examiner Gerry. 

I. & S. No. 187—Advances on grain and grain 
products and seeds between Aberdeen S. D. and other 
points and Duluth, Minn., and points via C. St. P. 
M. & O. Ry. 

Case No, 4916—National Petroleum Assn. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 24—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special Exam- 
iner Marshall. 

I. & S. No. 213—Lumber rates from Mississippi to 
Eastern points. 

Feb. 25—Hearing at Minneapolis, 
Examiner Gerry. 

Case No. 5400—George W. 
Great Northern Railway Co. 

Case No. 5405—S. D. Seavey, Trustee for Dumas 
Backus Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Railway. 

Case No. 5407—Northwestern Marble & Tile Co. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 25—Hearing at Milwaukee, Wis., 
Examiner Flynn: 

Case No. 4880—Thomas Produce Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Railway Co. et al. 

Case No. 4900—Lindsay Bros. vs. Cinti. Bluffton & 
C. et al. 

Case No. 5006—Milwaukee Western Fuel Co. vs. C. 
& N. W. Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5073—Lindsay Bros. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5297—Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. vs. B 
& M. R. R. Co. et al. 

Feb. 25—Hearing at Atlanta, Ga., 
Clements: 

Case No. 5080—La Grange Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A. & W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

Feb. 26—Hearing at Atlanta, Ga., 
Clements: 

Case No. 5126—Freight Bureau of- the Chamber of 
Commerce of Macon, Ga., vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 4961—Atlanta Journal Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 27—Hearing at New Orleans, 
Examiner Marshall. 
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Case No. 5191—Anderson Tully Co. et al. vs. M. 
La. & Tex. Railroad Co. et al. 

Feb. 27—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Exam- 
iner Flynn. 

Case No. 5273—R. W. Pridham Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 

March 3—Hearing at Louisville, 
Examiner Marshall. 

Case No. 5345—Taylor Coal Co. of Ky. et al. vs. 
lll. Cent. Railroad Co. 

March 6—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 5207—Topeka Traffic Association vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5217—Louisville Board of Trade et al. vs. 
Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5113—Colonial Salt Co. et al. vs. C. B, & 
Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5208—Colonial Salt Co, et al. vs, Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. et al. 

March 7—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*I. & S. No. 152—Advances on pig iron in carloads, 
from Buena Vista, Va., and other points to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and other destinations, 

*Case No. 4993—Omaha Elevator Co, 
Wabash Railroad Co. et al. 

*Case No. 4861—S. C. Bartlett Co. vs, C. P. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. of Ml. et al. 

*Case No. 5030—Sparks Milling Co. vs. C. P. & St 
L. Ry. Co. of Ill. et al. 

*Case No. .4650—Pittsburg Steel Co. vs. L. S. & 
M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 8—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 2799—Santa Rosa Traffic Association vs. 
Southern Pacific Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5231—Kellogg Food Co. vs. Grand Trunk 
Railway Co. of Canada et al. 

*Case No. 4322—Harriman Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Southern Railway Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5069—Zwick & Greenwald Wheel Co, vs. 
Cc. N. O. & T..P. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5098—Weaks Iron Works & Supply Co. 
vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 10—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Gerry. 

Case No. 4606—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et 
al. vs. P. & L. E. R. R, Co. 

Case No. 4608—Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
et al. vs. L. S. & M.S. Ry. et al. 
March 10—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., 

Examiner Elder. 

I & 8S. No. 184—Advances on hardwood and other 
kinds of lumber and articles manufactured there- 
from, from points in Ark., La., and other points to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., St. Louis and other points of destination. 

Case No. 5337—George Harrington vs. N. Y. C. & 
H. R. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5340—Sligo Iron & Stove Co. vs. St. L. & 
S. F. R. R. Co. et al. . 

Case No. 5363—Traffic Assn. of St. Louis Coffee Im- 
porters vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5367—Bradbury Marble Co. vs. M., K. & T. 
Ry. Co. 

March 10—Hearing at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 5292—Eastern Wheel Manufacturers Ass’p 

et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 12—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 4565—Lake Carriers Oil Co. vs. P. & L. 
E. R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 4870—Wadhams Oil Co. vs. P. & L. E. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 4718—Cherokee Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No, 4783—American Tobacco Co. vs. P. R. 
R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5148—Citizens of Silver Spring, Md., vs. 
Wash, Ry. & Electric Co. 

*Case No. 4786—Pittsburg Oil Refining Co. vs. P. 
& L. B. R. R. Co. et al, 

March 13—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 4955—Milwaukee Malsters Traffic Asso- 
ciation vs. Grand Trunk Wn. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 4814—Chattanooga Brewing Co. vs. N. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


Ky., before Special 


et al. vs. 


before Special 
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*Case No. 4980—Pacific Creamery Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5261—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

*Case No, 5117—King, Collie & Co. et al. vs, Abilene 
& Southern Railway Co. et al. 

March 14—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*I. & S. No. 153—Advanceg on lumber, carload, from 
producing points in Tennessee, Mississippi, and other 
states to destinations north of the Ohio River and to 
Canadian destinations. 

*Case No. 5015—Wayne R. Brown vs. B. & M, R. R. 
Co, et al. 

*Case No. 5198—Standard Mirror Co. 
P. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 17—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Gerry. 

I. & S. No. 185—Advances on coal and other com- 
modities between Zeigler, Ill., and points in Missouri, 
Iowa, and other states by cancellation of Joint rates in 
connection with the Chicago, Zeigler & Gulf R. R. 

March 17, 18 and 19—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Applications for relief from provisions of the Fourth 
Section filed by carriers in southwestern territory 
with respect to class and commodity rates from New 
York City, Ohio River Crossings and New Orleans, La., 
to South Atlantic and Gulf port points on navigable 
rivers and Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Cordele, 
Ga., and Rome, Ga. 


COMPLAINTS 


Digest of New Petitions Filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


et al vs. 





No. 5475. Memphis Freeight Bureau for the Memphis 
Rice Mill vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory rates on brewers rice and cleaned rice from 
Memphis to points on and north of the Ohio River, 
St. Louis, Chicago, etc. Demands just and reasonable 
rate, 5 cents on brewers rice and 9 cents on cleaned 


rice, less than rates on those articles from New 
Orleans. 
No. 5476. Samuel Preston Davis, Little Rock, Ark. vs. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain et al. 

Alleges unduly discriminatory, prejudicial and dis- 
advantageous rates on 19 carloads of cotton seed meal 
from Arkansas points to Louisiana points. Demands 
maximum rates and reparation. 

No. 5477. Henry Weinhard Brewery, Portland, Ore. vs. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and excessive rate 
LCL shipments of pitch from Ivorydale to Portland. 
Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 5478. Thomas & Osborn, Montrose, Colo. vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Alleges excessive charges on cattle from Montrose, 
Colo. to Kansas City, growing out of alleged errors 
in weighing and an arbitrary allowance for weighing 
tending to bring about a lack of uniformity, loss and 
discrimination in the assessment of freight charges; 
also excessive rates on live stock from Dallas, Colo. 
Demands cease and desist orders on both counts and 
reparation on first. 

N. 5479. Attwood Co., Bridgeport, Ala. vs, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discrimi- 
natory rates on rough lumber from Bridgeport to 
points in Tennessee. Demands minimum rates and 
reparation. 

No. 5480. Chestnut Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. vs. 
Louisiana & Northern. 

Alleges that a rate of 14 cents on yellow pine from 
Montgomery to Nashville is unjust and unreasonable. 
Demands a rate not to exceed 12 cents and reparation. 

No. 5481. Bomer Bros., Vicksburg, Miss. vs. Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley et al. 

Alleges erroneous and unreasonable weight on car- 
load of magnolia squares from Clinton, La., to Peoria, 
lll. Demands reparation. 


Nashville, 
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No. 5482. Wadsworth Salt Co. and Ohio Salt Co., Wads- 
worth and Rittman, O., vs. Pennsylvania Co, et al. 

Allege failure to establish through routes from Wads- 
worth and Rittman results in a combination of locals 
that make unreasonable and excessive charges. De- 
mand through routes and maximum rates. 

No. 5483 American Hay Co., St. Albans, Vt, vs. Boston 
& Maine et al. rolls of news print paper, from Millinockett, Me., t 

Alleges excessive demurrage and storehouse charges Dixon, Ill. Ask for rate of not to exceed 22 cent 
on shipment of hay from East Fairfield, Vt., to Long and reparation. 

Dock, N. J. Demands reparation. No. 5497. East Dubuque Supply Co. et al., East Du 
No. 5484—Enns Milling Co., Kansas City vs. buque, Ill.. against the Illinois Central Railroad Co 
Rock Island & Pacific. et al. 

Alleges absence of through routes on grain, flour Excessive, unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial 
and other grain products, Cl, from Inman, Kan., to and disadvantageous rates on shipments, L. GC. L., of 
named Missouri points. Demands cease and desist beer, between East Dubuque, and points on the line 
order, establishment of just, reasonable and non- of the Illinois Central in Iowa. The establishment of 
discriminatory rates and reparation. just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates asked 

No. 5485. Diamond Show Case Co., Cleveland vs. Lake for, and reparation down to that amount, on ship- 
Shore & Michigan Southern, ments that have been made to or from East Dubuque 

Alleges excessive charges growing out of alleged for a period of two years preceding the date of the 
misinterpretation of tariffs. Demands reparation. complaint. 

No. 5486. Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., of Alex- No. 5498. East Dubuque Supply Co., of East Dubuque, 
andria, La., against Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Ill., against the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments 
manila paper folders from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Spokan: 
Ask for the establishment of maxima rates and repara 
tion. 

No. 5496. J. W. Butler Paper Co., of Chicago, I 
against Bangor & Aroostook Railroad et al. 

Against a rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds on 4 


Chicago, 


No. 5488. 


No. 5489. 


No. 5490. 


No. 5491. 


et al. 

Allege excessive, unreasonable, unjust and discrimina- 
tory rates on cartridge shells from Bridgeport, New 
Haven and New York to Alexandria. Maximum rate 
asked for future shipments and reparation. 

No. 5487. Mayor & Council of Douglas, Ga., and the Board 
of Trade of Douglas, against Atlantic, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway et al. 

Allege excessive, discriminatory class and commodity 
rates from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Franklin 
and other Virginia cities, Cincinnati, Lexington, Louis- 
ville, Evansville, Paducah, Cairo, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Mobile, Pensacola. 
The establishment of reasonable rates asked for. 
Oman Bowling Green Stone Co. of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Bowling Green, Ky., vs. New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad Co., et al. 

Alleges unlawful rebates and discriminations in the 
matter of the transportation of limestone from the 
Bowling Green district. Cease and desist order asked 
for and reparation. 

Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce, Macon, 
Ga., vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co., et al. 

Against a rate of $4.80 per ton, as being an unreason- 
able, unjust and excessive charge for the transportation 
of salt from points in Louisiana to Macon, Ga. Reason- 
able rates asked for. 

Lebanon Commercial Club of Lebanon, Ky., vs. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates, class and 
commodity, on all transportation destined to Cincinnati, 
and on interstate shipments passing through the Cin- 
cinnati gateway, by reason of the absence of joint 
through routes and rates. Asks for the establishment 
of reasonable class rates to Louisville and to Cincinnati 
and for reparation. 


W. L. Burt of Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Augusta Tram- 


No. 5499. 


No. 5500. 


No. 5501. 


Against a rate of 5 cents per 100 pounds on carload 
shipments of beer from Dubuque to East Dubuque, as 
being excessive, unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
the establishment of ,ust and reasonable rate not to 
exceed 3 cents per 100 pounds, and reparation for a 
period of two years preceding the date of the com- 
plaint. 

Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, 
Wash., against the Great Northern Railway Co. et al. 

Alleged excessive charges on shipment of fir lumber 
from Leavenworth, Wash., to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
growing out of a discrepancy on the question of weight 
contained in said shipment. Reparation demanded. 
Kirkland Lumber Co., of Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
against the Texas & Pacific Railway. Co. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust rates on sawed 
oak ties from Fouke, Ark., to Texarkana. Ask for a 
just and reasonable maximum rate and reparation. 
Charles L. Wallis, of Beaumont, Tex., against 
Texas & New Orleans et al. 

Request for change in classification so as to permit 
automobiles, not new or for sale commercially, and 
small iron safes for household use, to be transported 
in the same cars and under the same rate as house- 
hold goods under Western Classification and Trans- 
Continental Freight West-Bound Tariff No. 1-L, I. C. C. 
929, or else that they shall reduce the present L. C. L. 
rate on automobiles and iron safes between Beau- 
mont and other California points from the point of $6 
per 100 pounds to what the Commission shall consider 
to be a reasonable basis. 


No. 5502. W. J. Holland, Director of the Museum of the 


Carnegie Institute: of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Unitah Railway Co. et al. 

Against an alleged error in classification during 
transit of a shipment or uncut stone containing fossils, 
from Dragon, Utah, to Pittsburgh, the change being 
from Class E or Sixth Class to First Class. Since 


against the 


way & Transfer Co., et al. 

Unlawful, unreasonable and unjust charges on a ship- 
ment of household goods from Augusta, Ark., to Phoenix, 
Ariz. Reparation demanded. 


No. 5492. Albert Miller & Co. of Chicago, Ill, vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe., et al. 

Excessive charges on shipment of potatoes from Lake- 
side, Texas, to Philadelphia, Pa., due to alleged error 
in weight. Reparation demanded. 

No. 5493. Dunbar-Hansen Co. of San Francisco, Cal., vs. 
Southern Pacific, et al. 

Discriminatory rates on shipments of potatoes from 
Wabuska, Neb., to certain points in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Cease and desist order asked for and reparation. 

No. 5494. Bristol Door & Lumber Co. of Bristol, Va., vs. 
Southern Railway, et al. 

Excessive rate on a shipment of poplar lumber from 
Burem, Tenn., to Bristol, due to alleged misrouting. 
Reparation demanded. 

No. 5495. John W. Graham & Co. of Spokane, Wash., vs. 


Spokane International Railway Co., et al. 


the date of the shipment a fourth-class rating has been 
established and adopted by the Classification Commit- 
tee. There is a contention that this rate is also too 
high. The establishment of reasonable rates is asked 
for, and reparation. 
N. 5503. Thomas §S. Nelson, of West Paulet, Vt., against 
the Granville Telephone Co. of New England et al. 
Against a combination of local telephone and tele- 
graph companies with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., for the reason that it forms a -monopoly, 
and a combination to destroy free competition, and for 
the purpose of making unreasonable and excessive 
charges. They ask for an order fixing the rates for 
the elimination of the toll charges between the various 
local companies which have thus been combined, and 
for a restraining order against any increase in rates 
which were in force and effect prior to Oct. 1, 1912. 
No. 5504. The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina, against the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railroad et al. 
Excessive rates and charges for the transportation 
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of coal from Virginia & Southwestern Railway Co’s. 
mines and from Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio mines in 
Southwestern Virginia to South Carolina destinations. 
Ask for a reduction of not less than 10 cents per ton, 
and reparation. 

No. 5505. Belton Mills et al, of South Carolina, against 
the Norfolk & Western Railway et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates for the transportation 
of steam coal from West Virginia mines to South 
Carolina destinations. Ask for the establishment of 
rates over a route that will lead to a reduced mileage 
and thus lead to a reduction in the rates. Also for 
reparation. 

No. 5506. New York State Shippers’ Protective Association 
against the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road et al. 

Asking for an investigation into the alleged neglect 
of the carriers named to afford proper equipment 
for the transportation of grain, the unsuitable lining 
of refrigerator cars, resulting in unjust and unlawful 
discrimination. 

No. 5507. J. M. Hail & Co., of Roswell, N. Mex., against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Against alleged overcharges on shipments of hay 
from South Springs, N. Mex., to Eufala, Ala. Repara- 
tion demanded. 

No. 5508. Louisville Board of Trade, of Louisville, Ky., 
against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Against the switching rules of the carrier named, 
which are claimed to be illegal, and to extend undue 
preference and advantage by reason of its refusal to 
interchange certain classes of traffic which leads to 
the hindrance of development of the industrial growth 
of Louisville. Asks that they be ordered to afford at 
Louisville facilities for the interchange of traffic with 
other carriers with which it has physical connections at 
that point, and for the transportation to and from all 
industrial sidings on its tracks, of all interstate car- 
load traffic carried by other carriers into or out of 
Louisville, irrespective of whether or not the traffic 
originated in, or may be routed through territory in 
which the defendant competes for business. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 





By second supplemental order in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 170, entered February 1, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspended from February 
12 to June 12, 1913, the operation of certain schedules 
in the following tariffs, which advance rates for the trans- 
portation of excelsior from St. Paul, Minn., and other 
points to Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo., and other points: 


W. H. HOSMER, Agent. 
Supplement No. 22 to I. C. C. No. A-244, 
Supplement No. 23 .to I. C. C. No. A-244, 

I. C. C. No. A-364. 


These schedules were originally suspended from Oct. 
15, 1912, until Feb. 12, 1913. 

By order entered February 1, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 172, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission further suspended from February 12 until Aug. 
12, 1813, the operation of certain schedules in tariffs I. 
C. C. Nos. A-338 and 340, filed by W. H. Hosmer, agent. 
These schedules contain new rules governing allowances 
made by carriers for stoves and lining of cars used in 
the transportation of potatoes which were originally sus- 
pended from October 15 until February 12. 

By order entered Feb. 1, 1913, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 173, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission further suspended from February 13 until Aug. 
18, 1913, the operation of supplement No. 2 to Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway tariff I. C. C. No. 869, 
which provided for the withdrawal of rules and regula- 
tions governing the reconsignment of lumber at El Paso, 
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Tex. The operation of this supplement was originally 
suspended from Oct. 16, 1912, until Feb. 13, 1913. 

By order entered February 3, I. & S. Docket No. 184, 
the Commission suspended until March 31, 1913, the op 
eration of schedules in Texas & Pacific Railway supple- 
ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2008 and supplement No. 3 to 
I. C. C. No. 2014. These schedules advance rates 2 cents 
per 100 pounds for the transportation of lumber from 
Alexandria, La., to New Orleans, La., when for beyond, 
and also advance by a like amount rates on certain kinds 
of lumber from Louisiana points to Cairo, Ill, St. Louis, 
Mo., and other points. Similar advances in tariffs of 
other carriers are under suspension by previous orders 
in the same docket. 

By order entered February 1, investigation and sus- 
pension docket 169, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further suspended, from February 8 until Aug: 8, 
1913, certain schedules in supplements 105 and 106 to 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tariff, I. C. C. 
A-9945, and supplement 60 to Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway tariff, I. C. C. C-6918, which advance rates 
for the transportation of starch from Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
and other points to Missouri River points on traffic 
destined beyond. These schedules were originally sus- 
pended from Oct. 12, 1912, until Feb. 8, 1913. 

By order entered February 1, investigation and sus- 
pension docket 171, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further suspended, from February 8 until Aug. 8, 
1918, certain schedules in supplements 105 and 106 to 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tariff, I. C. C. 
A-9945, which advance rates for the transportation of 
grain between points in Iowa, South Dakota and Minne- 
sota and points in Illinois and Wisconsin. These sched- 
ules were originally suspended from Oct. 12, 1912, until 
Feb. 8, 1913. 

The Commission, by order dated February 6, I. & S. 
219, has suspended until June 10 items in tariffs filed 
with it by Atchison, Burlington, Rock Island, Missouri 
Pacific, Union Pacific and W. A. Poteet, agent, which, 
if allowed to become effective, will increase the rate on 
brooms 10 cents, C. L., from Chicago and Peoria, II, 
St. Paul, Missouri River points and points in Mississippi 
River territory to Denver, Colo., and other points taking 
the same rate. For example, the present rate from Chi- 
cago to Denver is $1.10 and the proposed rate would be 
$1.20. 


CINCINNATI TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


The Traffic Branch of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce held its annual meeting at the Business Men’s 
Club, on February 10. The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: Chairman, Frank Van 
Slyck, traffic manager of the Globe Soap Co.; vice-chair- 
man, Ed C. Rentz, traffic manager of the Globe Wernicke 
Co.; secretary, William S. Groom, traffic manager of the 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

Resolutions were passed on the untimely death of 
C. A. Barnard, the first chairman of the Cincinnati Traffic 
Branch and its only honorary member. 

Addresses were made by J. H. Blanton, traffic man- 
ager of the Edwards Manufacturing Co.; C. H. Dreyfus, 
traffic manager of the British-American Co.; G. Mil Hor- 
ton, traffic manager of the Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co.; 
R. R. Luddecke, traffic manager of the Fleischman Co.; 
G. M. Freer, traffic commissioner of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and F. M. Renshaw, assistant traffic 
commissioner of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


HANDLING COAL WITH MOTOR TRUCK 


The accompanying illustration plainly sets forth one 
of the advantages which THE TRAFFIC WORLD has all along 
contended is one of the most important that may be 
expected to follow the use of the motor truck; that is, 
the opportunity its use affords for the collateral use of 
mechanical loading and unloading devices. Much less 


Handling Coal with 


gain can be expected from the use of such device when 
the handling power is horses, since, as has been fre- 
quently stated, certain periods of rest are necessary, and 
these may as well be occupied in loading and unloading. 
But the motor truck needs no rest and any gain in cut- 
ting down idle time is a matter of clear gain. 

The illustration shows the manner of use of motor 
trucks by the Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City. 
That company, as we are informed by John A. Sargent, 
traffic manager, has been using motor trucks in deliver- 
ing coal since last October. They have not been in serv- 
ice long enough to indicate exactly what saving results, 
but, based upon performance so far, Mr. Sargent finds 
that on a per ton basis it is costing about 20 per cent 
less to deliver in this way than with horses and wagons. 
This estimate includes every item of expense, repairs, 
supplies, etc., for each class of vehicles. 


The retail business is, however, somewhat of a side 
issue with this company. Its principal business is pro- 
ducing coal, about 20,000 tons per day, and manufactur 
ing lumber. It operates in a retail way at Kansas City 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Wichita and Salt Lake City, which 
are largely outlets for surplus production. In loading 
trucks in the retail yards a Brown hoist is used in trans 
ferring coal from the car to the truck. 


Motor Truck and Hoist. 


LIMA TRANSPORTATION CLUB 


The Transportation Club of Lima, O., held its second 
annual banquet on February 5, and the interest of its 
members and friends in its success is evidenced by the 
statement that about 200 were present, including a large 
and active delegation from the Toledo club. The after- 
dinner proceedings were opened by Lloyd P. Sherrick, 
president of the Lima Transportation Club, who welcomed 
members and guests, saying that what the club lacked 
in age and numbers it made up in enthusiasm. He intro- 
duced Attorney D. J. Cable, who acted as toastmaster. 

The list of speakers and subjects were: Lee G. 
Macomber, Toledo, president of the Toledo Transportation 
Club, “Transportation Clubs’; Major Albert E. Gale, post- 
master of Lima, “Parcel Post”; T. C. Powell, Cincinnati, 
vice-president Southern Railway Co. and of the Queen 
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& Crescent Route, “Effect of the Panama Canal on Trans- 

ortation”; James Davis, Lima, general foreign sales 
agent Lima Locomotive Corporation, “A Traveling Man 
in Transit’; James W. Halfhill, Lima, “Panama in His- 
tory,” and Thomas Conlon, Toledo, traveling freight agent 
Michigan Central Railway, “Any Old Thing.” 

The address by Vice-President Howell was the prin- 
cipal one of the evening. His views were somewhat 
pessimistic as to the success of the Panama canal. Rail- 
road interests, he thought, would not especially suffer 
from its competition. 


FACTORS IN MOTOR TRUCK HAULING 





In his annual report to the directors of the Packard 
Motor Car Co., Henry B. Joy, president, discusses Packard 
trucks and the motor truck situation in general, as fol- 
lows: 

The line of Packard trucks has been increased by a 
five-ton capacity vehicle, making the line of trucks as 
it is now being manufactured, five-ton, three-ton and two- 
ton capacities. 

These cover a wide and constantly expanding field of 
usefulness. The growth of the motor truck industry has 
been fully up to our expectations, yet the margin of profit 
is very, very close. 

We feel, nevertheless, that our large investments in 
this branch will be proven wise as the merit of Packard 
vehicles becomes reflected in a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of business. 

We feel that if the problem of motor vehicle freight 
hauling is to be solved so as to approximate the ideal 
result in the minds of the truck users, it will best be 
solved by the larger manufacturers having the wider ex- 
perience and greater means, facilities and talent. 

The truck problem cannot, however, be solved en- 
tirely by the manufacturer alone. The use, or, rather, the 
general abuse and neglect, to which the commercial 
vehicle is subjected is the most important, or at least 
as important, a factor in obtaining a satisfactory result 
by the user as the details of design or material. 

Any design, no matter of what nature as to details 
or as to material and workmanship, will not meet high 
ideals of economical operation and maintenance held by 
owners without intelligent driving and proper care of the 
vehicle. 

Not that it will not compete with the horse, because 
it does that most advantageously now, as thousands of 
records will show, but the owner expects too much. I 
say the owner advisedly, because he is not the operator, 
and in too many cases absolutely neglects to see that the 
vehicle is intelligently operated and cared for. Abuse 
a horse and overwork it without care, then let it rest 
up, and it will recover in a great degree its ability to 
serve. A motor truck will not itself “get well” with 
“rest.” It is exactly the locomotive problem. It must 
be cared for. It must be “roundhoused.” 

Our greatest effort in the expansion of motor truck 
use is to obtain for the owner the best result. 

On this task our effort is concentrated. 

This will result in the increase in our business neces- 
sary to make our profits fair. They are not now a fair 
return on the volume of business or the investment. 

The bad condition of pavements and streets generally 
in many cities is the most vital factor in making the 
costs of freight transportation by motor truck high. In 
some cities the streets are in such condition that if the 
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normal] truck speed is maintained the resultant deteriora- 
tion in the vehicle produces very high costs of mainte- 
nance. In most cities the results are most gratifying to 
the owners and to ourselves, the makers. 

Tire Cost Figures. 

The following data embrace 60 mileage reports on 
electric vehicle tires, and 92 mileage reports on gasoline 
vehicle tires. They include reports from some of the 
largest users of motor trucks in the country—that is, 
express companies, department stores, breweries, etc., 
using from twenty-five to several hundred vehicles. 

Average mileage per tire—both electric and gasoline 
trucks: 
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i I i og te ray dled a5 > a ane eed 6,576.7 
NT 5 ods » iiidlgigs sii eile a tad ale he ob 7,134.1 
BOD SES ng ack > 4» a ks ae ae aa gales ke aaa 7,263.2 
BG SNE ~ vikwa-a v cc acewaheea cess ehblondine ss reueen 7,945.9 
Te iS Bra han eine et ere 10,245.5 
PR EE SE > sin Kaew ins op ce aa eee adaeie 10,571.4 
Ok CN cite oa A a ice g cai aetna e's 11,065.4 


Truck mechanical deterioration is about. proportional 
to tire wear. 

Our gross sales of trucks in the fiscal year have shown 
a most gratifying increase. 

There are now in use 2,686 Packard trucks, of which 
1,068 have been delivered in the past twelve months. 

The financial statement accompanying the president’s 
report shows receipts during the fiscal year of $17,495,- 
444.04, 

The balance sheet shows plant, investment and 
current assets of $14,663,298.86, with a surplus of $1,198,- 
783.82. The capital stock is $5,000,000 common and $5,000,- 
000 preferred. 

The figure above given for the surplus is after a 
reduction of the amount at which “rights, privileges, 
franchises, etc.,” have been carried on the books of the 
company from $3,274,958.89 to $1; otherwise the surplus 
would have been $4,876,398.01. 


WEIGHING HEARING IN CHICAGO 


Though not docketed by the Commission those who 
are interested in the matter of weighing will remember 
that the hearing before the Commission will be continued 
in Chicago on February 26. This hearing is primarily 
intended to afford the railroads an opportunity to put 
in any testimony they may desire and it is expected 
also that the matter of coal weights will be gone into 
to some extent. It is likely that this hearing will prove 
quite as interesting as any of those that have preceded 
and which have been reported at length in THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD. 


LARGER QUARTERS PLANNED. 

The board of trustees of the Chicago Transportation 
Association, at its February meeting, voted to take up 
the option the association has upon the third floor of 
the C. T. A. Building. This will double the size of the 
club’s quarters, permit of the installation of more billiard 
and pool tables, give better dining facilities and provide 
for such additional attractions and conveniences as will 
make membership of greatly increased value. 
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Where the Fiber Package Breaks Down 


A Record of Six Weeks from Twenty-five Southern Pacific Stations showing 
the Proportion of Defective Packages and Nature of Defect 


Reference was made in THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Feb- 
ruary 8 to the completeness of the testimony offered by 
the carriers on the Pacific coast tending to indicate the 
unsatisfactory character of the fiber or pulpboard package 
as a freight container. One of the exhibits offered was 
a statement in full detail made up from reports from 25 
Southern Pacific stations and covering from November 30 
to January 11 of all pulpboard packages handled, showing 
commodity contained, number of packages of each, num- 
ber in bad order, number in good order, weight, and ex- 
planation of cause of condemnation in case of bad order 
packages. There were 120 of these weekly reports in all, 
covering from three to seven weeks at different stations. 
An analysis of the record is of interest as showing not 
only the nature of the defects developed, but the possible 
influence of the contained commodity itself upon the pro- 
duction of defects. 

Also, since the statements are divided into state and 
interstate haul, the showing gives an approximate basis 
for judging of the effect of For example, the 
interstate includes 8,933 packages shipped L. C. L., of 
which 978 were in bad order at destination, 7,954 in good 
The total weight of packages and contents was 
pounds. There was only one carload shipment 
included in the record and none of the 4,849 packages 
(crackers) of which it was composed was found in bad 
order. The intrastate record included 8,226 packages, 
all L. C. L., of which 588 were in bad order, 7,638 in 
good order. The total weight of these was 272,422 pounds. 
In the interstate list 11 per cent were defective and in 
the intrastate 7.17 per cent. 

The stations included in the record were: In Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, 
Red Bluff, Marysville, Fresno, San Jose, Bakersfield, Santa 
Cruz, Los Angeles, Redding, Santa Barbara, Salinas, Santa 
Clara, Visalia, El Centro, Imperial; in Oregon, Portland, 
Salem, Eugene, Medford; in Nevada, Reno; and in Ari- 
zona, Tucson and Yuma. 
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BOX MAKERS TO MEET 


7.17 


The fourteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers will be held at the 
Hotel La Salle, in Chicago, on February 19, 20 and 21. 
The first day will be largely taken up by opening pro- 
ceedings and routine business, reports of officers, etc. 
On Thursday the meeting, will be called to order by 
President F. M. West and there will follow discussions 
upon these subjects: 

Discussion of 
present conditions with those of last year: 

Northern district: J. G. Goodwillie, Goodwillie Bros., 
Manistique, Mich. 

Chicago district: 
ber Co., Chicago, III. 

Eastern district: W. F. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern district: 
Louisville, Ky. 

Lumber price conditions—present 
discussions thereon: 

Northern district: C. E. 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Southern district: S. B. Anderson, 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Southeastern district: W. 
& Box Co., Petersburg, Va. 

Northwestern district: 
Ore. 

Canada: 
Canada. 

“Shall We Advertise the Advantages of the Wooden 
Box?” F. J. Kress, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Relation of the Hardwood Lumberman to the 
Box Manufacturer,” Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

“The Standardization of Boxes,” Col. B. W. 
chief inspector Bureau of Explosives. 

“The Railroads’ Viewpoint of the Standardization of 
Boxes,” W. H. Gatchell, General Managers’ Association. 

“The Possibilities of Standardizing Wooden Boxes 
From the Classification Standpoint,” J. E. Williams, chair- 
man Uniform Classification Committee. 

Report of Committee on Standardization, C. Fred 
Yegge, chairman. 


lumber markets and comparison of 
F. Klapproth, Chicago Mill & Lum- 
Brown, Dodge & Bliss Co., 
Booker Box Co., 


S. E. Booker, 


and future, and 


Turner, Wausau Box & 
Anderson-Tully 
L. Nufer, Virginia Lumber 


MacClellan Lanning, Portland, 


Mr. Firstbrook, Firstbrook Box Co., Toronto, 


Dunn, 
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Discussion of subject of standardization. 

Friday will be occupied as follows: 

Report of Committee on Uniform Cost System, H. EF. 
Montgomery, chairman. 

Discussion on uniform cost system. 

“What the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Stands For,” Harry A. Wheeler, president Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. A. 

“Co-operation with the Younger Generation of Bo 
Men for Greater General Efficiency,” B. W. Porter, presi 
dent the New England Box Co. 

“Why All Box Manufacturers Should Be Members of 
the National Association,” E. H. Defebaugh, publisher 
“The Barrel and Box.” 

“The Relative Utility Between the Wooden Box and 
the Substitute Package From an Outside Standpoint,” W 
R. Anderson, publisher “Packages.” 

“Accidents in the Factory and Their Prevention,” C 
W. Price, assistant to Commission Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin. 

“Compensation or Accident 
Orr, the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

“Shall We Resume the Monthly Bulletin?” C. E. 
Turner, Wausau Box & Lumber Co. 

Report of committee to consider officers’ reports and 
discussions thereon. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions and discussions 
thereon. 

Election of officers for ensuing year. 

Through the kindness of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin, it has been arranged to exhibit during the 
three days of the convention (in the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation rooms in Stock Exchange Building) safety devices 
and appliances of all kinds applicable to woodworking 
machinery. 

This exhibit will be open for the inspection of the 
box manufacturers, and, inasmuch as the accident feature 
of the industry is one of great importance, every manu- 
facturer should take advantage of seeing these devices 
introduced for the purpose of reducing injury to men as 
well as diminishing the cost of liability insurance. 


Insurance,’ Edward K 


PENSACOLA PREPARES FOR CANAL 


While New York City is fighting for the privilege 
of having permanent piers 1,000 feet long in its harbor, 
Pensacola, Fla., has just finished one pier 1,225 feet in 
length, has four more like it planned for the immediate 
future, and is also to have one 2,700 feet long. Pensa- 
cola is not planning to take from New York her great 
trans-Atlantic steamship trade, has no hopes of diverting 
to her port steamship palaces of the gigantic class, but 
the hustling little Florida city is planning for a big boom 
in her seagoing transportation and is going to be pre 
pared for whatever comes her way when the Panama 
canal is opened to traffic. Pensacola is blessed by nature 
with one of the greatest land-locked harbors in the world 
The city is located on a bay just seven miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the bay and gulf are connected by 
a channel that is 480 feet wide and has a minimum depth 
of 33 feet. 

The Gulf, Florida & Alabama terminal at Pensacola 
will be one of the finest on the gulf. This includes five 
1,225-foot piers—one of which has already been built— 
40 acres for yard and storage purposes, and a water- 
front grant about 1,500 feet in length, comprising nearly 
100 acres, available for use as a marine terminal. 
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American Kron Scales in New York Centra] Terminal, Thirty-third Street and Tenth Avenue, New York City. 


WOULD YOU CALL The bulk and tonnage 
A THREE-STORY WAREHOUSE &himen is repidly im 
PR ACTIC AL? The same old warehouse 


will have to take care of them without increase in size. 


Capacity of many warehouses is being strained now, and the congestion leads to de- 
lays in movement, errors, and other sources of loss and inconvenience. 


THE WEAK POINT IS THE BEAM SCALE. 


It is just as impractical to continue to use a beam scale as to try to reduce congestion 
by running the warehouse up in the air. The sole result is to increase handling cost. 

The modern way is to cut out the faults of old weighing methods by replacing their 
cause ee a modern machine an ed to obtain maximum warehouse efficiency. 

eph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, find and state that their Kron scale, recently in- 

stalled ~ uces errors made with an old beam scale by 25% in number and the errors in 
pounds were 60% less with the dial scale. 

Write for list of some of the principal users and printed report on 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON WEIGHING EFFICIENCY 


Any make of dormant warehouse scale can be made 
automatic by installing a KRON dial attachment. 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO DETROIT 
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PERSONAL 


C. H. Pearson has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent Alabama Great Southern Railroad, with 
headquarters at Room 801 Woodward Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

Frank Barry, manager of the Syracuse Traffic Bureau, 
has resigned, to enter private business in Syracuse, as 
agent and counsel for local shipping interests. When 
the Bureau was established, four years ago, the local 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED. 

Commercial or Industrial Concern: Are you looking 
for a TRAFFIC MANAGER to improve the efficiency of 
your service and decrease operating expenses? I am 
thoroughly familiar with traffic conditions in New York and 
vicinity, rate making and interstate commerce regulation. 
Fourteen years’ practical railroad and forwarding ex- 
perience; proven ability as executive. Can produce re- 
sults. P 50, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Young man, age 30—now ASSISTANT TRAFFIC 
DIRECTOR of a large traffic organization, desires change. 
Would prefer position with commercial club or an op- 
portunity to organize and manage a traffic department 
connected with one. Am thoroughly posted on the trans- 
portation of all commodities. 

Address F-66, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Wanted—Situation by a man 39 years of age; expe- 
rienced in railroad work and general office work with 
manufacturing concern. Seventeen years as TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, credit man, etc., for large manufacturing 
concern doing both domestic and foreign business. Ad- 
dress F-61, THe Trarrio WoRxpD, Chicago, Ill. 


An experienced TRAFFIC MANAGER, now conduct- 
ing a successful Traffic Bureau in the Hast, desires a 
position, preferably with an industrial concern in the 
West. Thoroughly capable and can furnish the highest 
references. Address F 69, Tue Trarric WorRLD, Chicago. 
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shippers who organized it were considered fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Barry as the first manager 
of the Bureau. His record in that relation has been 
marked throughout with the efficiency that might have 
been expected from a transportation expert of his high 
standing and extended experience, 


J. B. DaCamara has been appointed commercial agent 
International & Great Northern Railway, headquarters 
Laredo, Tex. Mr. DaCamara will also continue to act as 
local agent of the company at Laredo. 

F. D. Clark has been appointed superintendent Cam- 
bria & Indiana Railroad, with office at Colver, Pa., and 
will have charge of the operating and maintenance de- 
partments. 

The office of J. F. Slowey, commercial agent Georgia 
Southern & Florida Railway, has been transferred from 
Nashville, Tenn., to Room 426 James Building, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Harry E. Webster has been appointed traveling coal 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with 
headquarters at Uniontown, Pa., vice H. C. Tucker, pro- 
moted. 

J. T. Baird has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Central of Georgia Railway, at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
effective Feb. 14, 1913, vice Tinsley Smith, transferred, 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. Oo. 


Fermer member of the Depertment of Justice ae 
Sellottor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce Litigation 


a Speciaity 


interstate 


Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing; Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it isla spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK JUS FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices ? 


607 Hartford Building 


Established 1886 
CHICAGO 
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FEBRUARY SAILINGS FOR PORTS SOUTH 





The United Fruit Co. announces sailings from New 
York for freight and passenger service in February as 
follows: 

Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica, S. §S. Carrillo, Sat- 
urday, February 15, 12 noon; S, S. Pastores, Saturday, 
February 22, 12 noon. 

For Jamaica, Panama, Columbia, S, S. Santa Marta, 
Wednesday, February 19, 12 noon; S. S. Metapan, 
Wednesday, February 26, 12 noon. 

From New Orleans, for Colon and Bocas del Toro, 
Panama, connecting at Colon for Panama City and West 
Coast ports of Central America, Mexico and South 
America: 

S. S. Turrialba, Saturday, February 15, 11 a. m.; 
S. S. Abangarex, Saturday, February 22, 11 a. m. 

For Colon, Limon and Bocas De Toro, connecting 
at Puerto Barrios for Guatemala City and points on the 
International Railways of Central America, and at Port 
Limon for San Jose and intermediate points on the 
Northern Railway: 

S. S. Cartago, Wednesday, February, 19, 11 a. m.; 
8. S. Heredia, Wednesday, February 26, 11 a. m. 


For Belize, Barrios, Cortez and Limon, connecting at 
Puerto Barrios for Guatemala City and points on the 
International Railways of Central America: 


S. S. Marijne, Thursday, February 20, 11 a. m.; 
S. S. Saramacca, Thursday, February 27, 11 a. m. 








PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing. Co. 


418-430 So. Market St. CHICAGO 
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Trained Traffic Men 


EARN FROM 


$35 to $100. Weekly 


ation can 


Z2°@2 own salary today. 


Expert traffic management cannot be learned from ex- 
perience only. You may be able to absorb much by actual 
contact with the traffic world—but the valuable man to-day 
is the man who is expertly trained. Such men are in demand, 
they are not obliged to compete with those thousands of other 
untrained men, who must work at low wages because of their 
lack of training. 

The history of railroading is filled with the stories of men 
who have risen from the ranks to the highly paid executive 
positions—and in nine cases out of ten such men were specially 
trained men. In your own experience you can recall the names 
of several who have come to the top by the traffic route. 


Become a Master of Transportation 


There is no need to struggle up laboriously, gaining a little 
mite of experience each day, and only by the dint of long wait- 
ing and much suffering reach the top—if you ever do. There 
is an easier and more modern way of becoming a master of 
transportation—learn by the experience of others. Save years 
of time by learning from practical experts who are success- 
fully solving these problems in their everyday work. 


Home Study Course—Thorough and Practical 


The Interstate Commerce Department of the La Salle Exten- 
sion University makes it now possible to become a trained 
traffic expert by a little home study each day. This course is 
thorough and practical. It is under the supervision of prac- 
tical traffic men of long experience—men who will teach you 
in a short while what it has taken them years to learn. By 
just a ‘little effort on your part you can pull away from the 
crowd—you can become a trained man—indispensable and 
highly paid. 

SEND FOR FREE TRAFFIC BOOK. Start now to prepare 
yourself. The way to start is by commencing. We want to 
send you our free traffic book and a lot of FREE complete in- 
formation on this subject. Those who enter this field early are 
sure to get the big openings. Write us freely, explaining your 
situation—we will reply at once with a wealth of information; 
explain to you just how easy you can become a Traffic Expert 
at a high salary. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


pom — —- FREE CONSULTATION BLANK -=— =—=-=- 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 18, Chicago, III. 


I want to consult with you on the subject of Interstate 
Commerce, and would like to have more information and 
a fullh and compléte explanation of the opportunities for 
success in this new field. Send me full information and 
free Traffic Book. 


Z 
o 
3 
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The Traffic World’s 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which wil! add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person ma 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 
naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Motor Truck Transportation 

Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 

Location of Industries 

Handling of rt Shipments 


Warehousing, F orwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and Methods 


This service will be conducted promptly, 
along broad lines, and absolutely without 
bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 
to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
clearing house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 
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THE 


Chicago Freight Rate Guide 


OF CLASS RATES 


shows in a compact, comprehensive manner through 
class rates from Chicago and Milwaukee territory 
to a representative list of towns in every state in 
the Union as well as to eastern and western Canada. 


Special Features of this Guide include an entire 
alphabetical arrangement within each state; Lake 
and Rail rates from and to Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Differential rates from all principal eastern basing 
points; Lake rates from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
points in Michigan and Wisconsin; Through rates to 
Southeastern Territory (based on the lowest com- 
bination possible on a through bill of lading), and 
Special Routing instructions where necessary to se- 
cure a scale of rates applying via one line or 
gateway. 


Issued in loose leaf, and kept up to date at all 
times. Subscription price of $7.50 per year includes 
the use of Guide and receipt of all changes affecting 
rates listed therein throughout twelve months. 


INVALUABLE as a quick reference for the Traffic 
Manager, Rate Clerk, Traveling Salesman or Esti- 
mating Department. Sample pages sent upon request. 

Classifications, 


rate Qvaions, WW. MARTIN & CO. iat'scices: 


417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


John A. Droege’s new book is ready 


Freight Terminals and Trains 


It gives the latest material for a wide group of railroad men. 

For engineers whe plan, build and maintain. 

For officers who operate the various plants. 

For aa agent whose responsibilities and: methods are im- 
portan 

For me yardmaster, trainmaster, and manager, and the be- 
ginner, it presents a vast amount of practical as 

As superintendent, the Providence Division, N. Y., H. & H. 
R. R. Co., Mr. Droege has been able to get Gileprnatiee of 
the right kind. 

His book is not full of general statements. It gives facts— 
comparisons—conclusions. 

This big volume includes not only a revision of “Yards and 
Terminals,’”’ but a great mass of new material. The scope and 
treatment were broadened—in fact, it is a new book. . 

It covers design and operation with practical data on methods, 
equipment, records, apparatus, etc.; etc. 


CONTENTS 


The Terminal Problem. Water Front Terminals. 
Terms and Definitions. Coal Piers and Storage Plants. 
General Requirements of Ter- Qre and Lumber Docks. 
minal Design. Grain Elevators, 
Track ny 2 og and Main- Freight Houses. 
tenance Detail British Freight Service. 
Classification Fords. Transfer Stations 
Operation of Yards. “ie Handlin s of 
The Yardmaster. Frei 
Management and Discipline. The Freight Agent. 
Operations of Freight Houses. 
Refrigerating, Ventilating and 
eight Service. Heatin 
Team Delivery Yards. The Engine House. 
Live Stock Handling. Engine Cooling Plants. 
Weighing Freight. Ash and Sand Plants. ~ 
Records and Statistics. The Engine House Foreman. 


465 pages, 6 x 9, 208 Illustrations, $5.00 (218.) net, 
postpaid. 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 




















Charles Conradis H. R. Small 


Practices before the 





Interstate Commerce Commission Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

ugh 418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
ory 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
} in 
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ing Belt & Graves 
.- John B. Daish 

t Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
3 to Interstate Commerce cases only 2 
om- 1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago merce Commission and all Courts 

nd = ; 
a. 602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Walter E. Mc Cornack Wade H. Ellis 
Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Counselor at Law Interstate Commerce Commission cases 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, III. ; 


504-512 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


7 _ 
nes Wy 
FO 2 m 

———— 











ions, 

ems, 

aed Arthur B. Hayes 

James A. Wi agoner Attorney at Law; former member of the Depart- 
jalizi Siterstate 6 ment of Justice as Solicitor of Interna] Revenue; 

7 Specializing Interstate Commerce Cases Interstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 

Ins 1807 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Colorado Bldg. Washington D. Cc. 

| men. 

, Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 
“—— Cc. D. Chamberlin 
i aa, ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 


ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 

& H. National Petroleum Associatio 

on of a aii abides ee - 805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ose 8, , o First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

acts— 

s and 

e and 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 











ve. |) Richard J. Donovan Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials Expert Acct, and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 

of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 

lanta. a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Correspondence invited. Rate Litigation. 


170 Broadway, New York Corcoran Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





, et 





uses. 
f and 





H. C. Lust 


Formerly of Haynie & Lust. Traffic Cases Only. 
Evidence ‘ ompiled and Cases Prepared and Handled 
for Carriers or Shippers. 

Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 


Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
nan. and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 
net, 224 First National Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
- gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 


Warehousemen, 


Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


6234 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
eut ef town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding: Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to al] rail- 
reads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading! Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage _agaate 
tor yo Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways tor 
the steamers. Special attention given to 
Gietribution « ecarload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Umsurpassed facilities” for stor 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 
Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Oars 


promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


We Will Take Care of Your Binding 


DON’T RISK LOSS OF VALUABLE BACK NUMBERS 
of The Traffic World 


They may never be missed until you need one on 
the instant for reference in some matter involving a 
considerable amount of money. The expense of 
binding a complete volume is a trifle compared to 
the value of the time saved in reference over the 
waste of handling a pile of loose numbers. 


Uniformity of bindings is always very desirable, 
and the best way to obtain it is to simply send your 
complete file back to The Traffic World every year 
and get the regular binding. You get good quality 


of binding at a reasonable price, because your order 
gets the advantage of being one of many for the 
same kind of work. Costs are as follows: 


Binding The Traffic World, complete set for 
one year, including tariff section, four vol- 


Binding The Traffic World, complete set for 
one year, tariff section omitted, two volumes. 2.50 


We pay no transportation charges. Forward your 
papers early and take advantage of quantity prices. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 South Market St., CHICAGO 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Subscribers to the 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD an? 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


have the privilege of communicating with our Washington office at any time concern- 
ing any tariff, new or old, or any other matter coming within the scope of the bureau 
which subscribers may wish to have looked up or personally investigated in Washing- 


ton by our representative in charge there. 


For this purpose we act as the paid 


agents of subscribers in Washington, the service being free except in cases where 
unusual expense is incurred. 


Subscribers are registered there and replies will be made by wire, if requested, 
on payment of telegraph tolls. 


Let us send samples of this Daily Publication 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
CHICAGO 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, state rail- ~ 


road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 


G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. G lson, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, a. City, Mo. 
Orcar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 Sourh Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, in. 
David Pr Chindblom, Assistant Seeryneey 
5 North La Salle St., Chicag 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


In charge of traffic industries located . 


at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill 





0 See ee a ee President 
ig ee. aa eee Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh....... Secretary-Treasurer 
We! Se Mss occa ce esween Trattic Manager 
MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis, 


TENNESSEE, 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James Ss.’ Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 

Nationa! Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. B. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New vou A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

—— — Club of Cue . on (Bg Mont- 

mery, Pres.; Guy S be, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dalias, vo ‘xe 
Jackson, Pres.; G. §. Maxwell, A 

The Traffic Club of oe hia. aia: 
Bedford, Pres.; 

Secy. 








The Traffic Club of by Louis. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F, Versen, Secy.- 
Treas, 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, 

The Transportation oH of: Indianapolis. 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; Stone, Secy. 

The Traffice’Club of Bag England, Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
C. W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Anderson, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 

D. C. Harris, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Sec, 
The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 

Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 

The Traffic —. of Newark. John T,; 
Rogers, Pres.; R. Cooke, Secy. 

The Traffic ieee of Seattle F. W. 
Parker, Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 

The 2 reeeperceies Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 

Transportation Club ‘of San Francisco. J. 
F. ao Pres.; Theo, H. Jacobs, 


Sec 

The Railroad Ciub of Kansas chy, Mo. 
James Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; O. 

Secy. 

The Traffic Club of ee. F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, 

Salt Lake Transportation Club. C. J. 
McNitt, Pres.; R. BE. Rowland, ’ 


Redd, 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. J. 
schy, Pres.; R. M. apae er, Becy. 
Transportation — lines oO. Lioyd 
oe Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
ne Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James. 
Bale, " Secy. 
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Statement of Mr. James J. Hill 
Concerning Inadequate Traffic Facilities 


“Unless the facilities of the Terminals of our Railroads are increased, the con- 
gestion, ever growing, which often paralyzes traffic today, will result in indus- 
trial chaos.” —From N. ¥. Sun January 19, 1913. 


The Remedy 


Equip Your Railway Freight Stations, Storage Warehouses, 
Steamship Docks, Piers, Etc., with 


Otis Inclined Elevators 


Mechanical Continuous-Motion Carriers which meet every Condition of 
Merchandise and Freight Handling—and by the use of which congestion is 
eliminated—ONE man does the work of SIX or EIGHT men far quicker and 
far easier—all this and more at a 


Saving of 60% to 80% of the Time and Cost 
of Your Present Methods of Handling 


Running continuous- 
ly in one direction, up 
or down, Otis Inclined 
Elevators moveevery- 
thing without stops 
to load or unload. 
There are no back- 
tracks; no dumping 
and rehandling of 
merchandise — the 
movement is contin- 
uous from the initi- 
ation of the load un- 
til its final delivery at 


Railway Freight Station, Steamship its destination. Railway Freight Station, Storage Ware- 
Dock and Pier Type house and Pier Type 


No matter what the loads may weigh or how fast they come, Otis Inclined Elevator will handle them. Its 
capacity is limitless; it cannot be overloaded. It will handle from 600 to 1,960 loads per hour according to speed. 
It will keep up this capacity year after year. An electric motor is all that is required for operation, and, results con- 
sidered, the current cost is almost negligible. 


Otis Inclined Elevators are built in various types for any service com- 
prehending the movement of goods from level to level or to widely sep- 
arated points—quicker, easier and cheaper than by any other method. 


Write for Catalog giving full particulars of various type machines. 


Without obligation we will gladly supply full information. Put your 
“moving problems’’ up to us—we offer you real help and a positive solution 


Otis Elevator Company 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-Sixth St., New York 
600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 





